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THe Crew Vote FoR CHIEF MATE. 


ORINGLE AND OROSS-TREE; 


OR, 
THE SEA SWASHES OF A SAILOR. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 
CHAPTER XXI. 
IN WHICH PHIL BECOMES SECOND MATE OF 
THE MICHIGAN. 
I WAS alone with the prisoners — nine in 
number, all but one of whom lay in the 


berths of the steerage, bound hand and foot. 
Waterford, the most active and dangerous of 





the party, was tied to a stanchion. I had not 
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caused him to be placed in this uncomfort- 
able situation because he had done the same 
thing to me, but because I dared not permit 
him to be where the sentinel could not see 
all the time what he was doing. If one of 
these slaye traders should get loose, he could 
free the others, and we should be obliged to 
fight the battle over again. 

Occasionally I walked around the steerage 
to see that all was safe, and to satisfy myself 
that the mate had not loosened his bonds. 
He and the two Spanish passengers were in- 
clined to argue the matter with me; but I 
thought, as I had the best of the case, I would 
not meddle with the subject. I did not woncer 
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that the passengers were uneasy. As they 
were bound to the Slave Coast to buy negroes, 
it followed that. they were well supplied with 
money, which I concluded was in their state- 
room. The venture must have looked like a 
poor speculation to them, while they were 
prisoners in the steerage, with the bark headed 
to the north. 

At twelve o’clock the new captain came be- 
low to see me in regard to the watches. We 
arranged that Sanderson should take charge 
of the mid-watch, and that Baxter should 
stand guard over the prisoners. This plan 
was carried intd effect immediately. The 
port watch turned in, and the starboard took 
the deck. Captain York and myself slept in 
the cabin, he taking the captain’s state- 
room, and I that of the two passengers. I 
slept pretty well, notwithstanding the excite- 
ment of the night. At eight bells in the 
morning we were called to relieve the watch 
on deck. Walker, properly armed, took his 
place in the steerage, with orders to examine 
all the prisoners at least every half hour. 

I went on deck with York. Although he 
had been promoted to the highest position on 
board, he did not ‘‘ put on any airs.” Iwasa 
boy, but he called me to the quarter-deck for 
a consultation in regard to the course to b 


pursued. : 
‘* When I went on deck last night to take 
my watch, I didn’t expect to’ be captain before 


morning,” said he. ‘* When we reached the 
coast of Africa I intended to protest, and 
leave the bark with as many of the men as 
were willing to join me.” 

‘*' You would have been too late,” I replied. 
‘¢ That steerage was fitted up for the Spanish 
and Portuguese sailors, and in my opinion 
more were to be obtained somewhere. I 
don’t think you would have found a chance 
to leave the vessel. These men were to be 
armed, and were to compel the rest of the 
crew to do duty.” 

‘*You are right, though I would rather 
have captured the vessel after the negroes 
were taken on board. It would not have 
looked at all like mutiny then.” 

‘*T don’t think it does now. We have ev- 
idence enough that the bark is on a slaving 
voyage; and I have no doubt we shall find 
more proof when we have overhauled the 
hold,’ I replied. 

, ‘*I am satisfied that it is best as it is,” he 
added. ‘‘ But what are we to do?” 

“That’s a question we have yet to decide. 
Do you know who owns the vessel now?” 

‘*Those Spaniards. They bought out the 
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Asborns’ interest in her. If the vessel has to 
be destroyed, Captain Farraday is to be paid 
for his share, and has a percentage on the 
profits besides.” 

“There must be a great deal of money on 
board.” 

‘¢ Probably there is.” 

“T know that Waterford had about ten 
thousand dollars.” 

‘But he says you robbed him of fifteen 
hundred dollars.” 

**I took what was my own,” I replied, ex- 
plaining my relations with the mate. 

“You have a right to your own property 
wherever you find it,” said Captain York. 

‘‘ There are two things @n board that will 
give us more trouble than our prisoners,” I 
continued. 

‘* What are they?” 

‘¢The rum and the money.” 

‘‘ That’s so,” replied the captain, emphat- 
ically. 

‘¢ Sanderson says he will not drink another 
drop until this cruise is up.” 

**T am afraid they will all drink if they get 
a chance.” 

‘¢ Tt will be well to keep them out of temp- 
tation as much as possible,” I replied. ‘‘ Did 
you help stow the vessel?” 

“Only the stores and provisions, but I 
know where the rum is.” 

‘¢ We shall get along better without it than 
with it.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘In plain words, the rum will do less harm 
on the bottom of the bark than it will down 
the throats of the men. I believe in pulling 
out the spigots of the barrels.” 

* Certainly; we could do that, if necessary.” 

‘¢ We had better do it before it is absolutely 
necessary. If the men get drunk, we don’t 
know what they may do.” 

‘‘No; no one ever knows what a drunken 
man will do.” 

‘* What about the money?” 

‘*Do the men know anything about it?” 

‘*T think not; I never heard them say any- 
thing. But they will naturally suspect that 
there is a large sum on board.” 

**T don’t know where it is.” 

‘‘Nor I; except what Mr. Waterford has in 
his trunk. I think the men will do well 
enough, if we only keep them sober.” 

We spent the whole of the morning watch 
discussing the various questions of interest 
that presented themselves. When the sun 
rose, the breeze freshened, and we had ev- 
idently escaped the region of calms. There 
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was nothing like an incident on board, for the 
sentinel in the steerage performed his duty so 
faithfully that none of the prisoners had a 
thance to strike for liberty. We did not see 
a single sail or the smoke of a steamer in the 
distance. The discipline of the bark was as 
good as it had ever been; and everybody, ex- 
cept the occupants of the steerage, was satisfied. 

After the forenoon watch was called, we gave 
the prisoners their breakfast, the watch below 
attending to this duty. We allowed each one 
of the slave traders to use his right hand only, 
and we had force enough to overpower them 
if they attempted a demonstration. ’ 

‘* How long am I to be kept in this position, 
Phil?” asked Waterford, evidently very much 
subdued by the discomforts of his situation. 

‘I don’t know; we can’t trust you; and we 
must keep you so that we shall know where 
to find you.” 

‘‘ But I am suffering with pain.” 

“Do you think you suffer any more than 
one of the poor negroes would, if you had 
crowded four or five hundred of them into the 
hold and between decks.” 

‘I’m not a nigger.” 

‘But a negro has the capacity to suffer as 
well as you. I hope it will not be necessary 
to keep you where you are many weeks.” 

‘“Many weeks! I should die in one week. 
I can’t sleep a wink tied to this stanchion,” 
pleaded he. 

‘*T will see what can be done for you in the 
course of the day,” I replied. 

“Tam in pain.” 

“So was I last night.” 

‘*T have been here ten hours.” 

“We put you there because there was no 
other safe place for you,” I replied, as I left 
the steerage. 

We had agreed to call all hands during the 
forenoon, and decide upon our future course. 
We were all in the dark in regard to the status 
of things on board. We were not sure wheth- 
er, in the eye of the law, we were mutineers, 
or had done our duty in capturing the vessel. 
I had seen some books in the captain’s state- 
room; and in the hope of obtaining the in- 
formation we needed, I brought them out into 
the cabin. Among them were “The Ship- 
masters Assistant,” and a thin volume of 
“Naval Laws.” In the former I found an 
abstract of the laws relating to the slave 
trade, and in the latter the laws themselves. 
Iread both with deep interest, and the result 
of my study was entirely satisfactory. 

While I was thus engaged, Captain York 
called all hands, and I hastened on deck with 
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the books in my hand. The bark was under 
easy sail, and going along very comfortably. 
The man at the wheel, and the one who stood 
guard over the prisoners, were all that were 
actually employed. Franklin, the doubtful 
man, had been released shortly after his cap- 
ture, and was now one of the most zealous 
and active of the crew; though, if the battle 
had gone the other way, I am afraid he would 
have been just as zealous and active on the 
other side. The principal men in the con- 
ference wére York, Sanderson, Baxter, and 
Walker. 

The command of the bark was formally 
given to York, and all hands promptly as- 
sented. The selection of a chief mate proved 
to be a more difficult matter, for the men 
were about equally divided in favor of San- 
derson and Baxter. The old man was ready 
to retire from the field, and urged the men to 
go for Baxter; but the latter, not less mag- 
nanimous, waived his own claim in. favor of 
Sanderson. 

‘We must vote on this question,” I sug- 
gested. 

‘¢ Ay, ay, vote; we know how to do that,” 
cried Walker. 

“ All right, shipmates; bring in your bal- 
lots,” added Captain York. ‘‘The one who 
gets the most votes shall be chief mate.” 

I brought up some paper from the cabin, 
cut it into small slips, and gave each man one 
of them. Pencils were provided, and each 
hand wrote the name of his candidate, if he 
could write: if he could: not, he came to me, 
and I wrote it for him. The sentinel in the 
steerage was called upon to exercise his priv- 
ilege. I was appointed to receive the votes; 
and when I had counted them, I found they 
stood eight to eight, for the captain voted 
with the others. We balloted a second time 
with the same result. 

After I had announced the vote, I saw that 
Sanderson and Baxter were very busy among 
the men; and on the third ballot I was nota 
little astonished to find that Phil Farringford 
had twelve of the sixteen votes, and was 
therefore chosen. I positively declined to 
serve, whereupon Baxter withdrew his name 
once more; but Sanderson did the same. I 
distributed the votes a fourth time, and did a 
little electioneering for my man, Sanderson. 
This time he had ten votes, and was therefore 
elected. He began to decline, but Baxter and 
several others assured him it was his duty to 
serve, and he finally consented. 

‘‘ Now, my lads,” said the master, ‘‘ neither 
the captain nor the mate you have chosen is 
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a navigator; atid the second mate ought to 
be the only one on board who can take an 
observation and lay down the ship’s position 
on the chart. Those who are in favor of Phil 
Farringford ‘for second mate will say, Ay.” 

‘* Ay!” shouted the whole crew. 

‘** Those opposed, say, No.” 

The crew were silent, and I was declared to 
be the choice of all hands. I did not feel 
equal to the position, and began to decline; 
but I was silenced, and with the best grace I 
could command, I accepted. The watches 


were then rearranged, so as to make them as 
nearly equal as possible, both in regard to 
numbers and seamanship. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


TN WHICH PHIL LAYS DOWN THE LAW, AND IS 
AFTERWARDS MUCH ALARMED. 


- OW, my lads, we are in ship-shape and 

working-order,” said Captain York, 
after all the arrangements had been com- 
pleted. ‘‘ We have the bark; but what shall 
we do with her?” 

“‘That’s the question,” replied Baxter. ‘I 
suppose we must lose our time and go on 
shore as poor as we came on board. But I 
would rather land in New York with only'a 
shirt on my back than go a slaving.” 

*“*T say so too; but it is rather a hard case,” 
added the new mate. ‘‘ We have got our ad- 
vance, and I suppose that’s all we shall make 
out of this cruise.” 

‘* Perhaps not,” I interposed. 

‘*No matter whether it is so or not; Iam 
satisfied,” said Sanderson. ‘‘I wouldn’t help 
take a cargo of niggers over to Cuba for all 
the money there is in New York. Their 
howls would haunt me to my dying day.” 

**It’s always the safest way to do one’s duty, 
without regard to consequences,” I continued. 

‘*T suppose it is,” said the captain; ‘‘ but 
it’s a hard case for the men.” 

‘* Perhaps not; we will look at that matter 
by and by,” I answered, holding up one of the 
books I had brought on deck. ‘‘ Where shall 
we go? That’s the first question.” 

‘If we stand towards the coast, we may be 
able to find a man-of-war; perhaps the stcam- 
er that chased us yesterday,” added Captain 
York. ‘‘I have no doubt she intends to cut 
off the bark somewhere on the coast.” 

‘* What do you say, Phil?” asked Sander- 
son. 

‘*T say, return to New York.” 

“Why so?” 
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‘We can get out of the scrape sooner and 
better in that wav than in any other,” I re- 
plied. ‘‘If we fall in with a man-of-war, the 
bark will be her prize; she is ours now.” 

** But we have too many prisoners on board 
to make a run of three or four weeks, perhaps 
five or six,” suggested the captain. 

‘*T think we can take care of the prisoners 
well enough. We have all the arms, and we 
can do everything in our own way.” 

‘ But'why not hand them over to a man-of- 
war, if we can find one?” continued Captain 
York. 

‘¢ Because the bark would be her prize then; 
now she is ours. I will read you the law, if 
you like.” 

‘* What law?” 

‘The law relating to vessels fitted out for 
the slave trade.” 

** Read on, Phil.” 

All hands gathered around me, deeply in- 
terested in the subject, and I read from ‘‘ The 
Shipmaster’s Assistant,” in order that they 
might know how they stood, as follows : — 

‘* Citizens of the United States, voluntarily 
serving on board of a foreign or American 
vessel engaged in the slave trade, were for- 
merly subject to a fine and imprisonment: but 
now they are regarded as pirates, and suffer 
death.” 

‘“‘That’s the idea!” exclaimed Baxter. 
‘¢That’s what’s the matter; if we had volun- 
tarily gone down to the coast of Africa and 
taken in a cargo of slaves — suffer death.” 

‘*And we must either resist or go volun: 


tarily,” added Sanderson. 


‘*But some of us are not citizens of the 
United States,” said Welsh. 

‘There are a great many other laws; and 
I don’t think it makes any difference what 
country you belong to, if you are caught in 
the business. Some of you think it is a hard 
case to lose your wages. I will read you from 
another law, which goes on to say, that no 
person or persons shall build, fit, equip, load, 
or otherwise prepare a vessel to be engaged in 
the slave trade. Now hear: ‘ And if any ship 
or vessel shall be so built, fitted out, equipped, 
laden, or otherwise prepared, for the purpose 
aforesaid, every said ship or vessel, her tackle, 
apparel, furniture, and lading shall be for- 
feited, one moiety to the use of the United 
States, and the other to the use of the person 
or persons who shall sue for said forfeiture, 
and prosecute the same to effect,’ &c.” 

‘¢ What’s the English of that, Phil?” asked 
Walker, scratching his head, and then hitch- 
ing up his trousers. 
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‘Tt means that the vessel and all that she 
contains shall be forfeited,” I replied. 

‘‘ What’s that maw— ” 

‘‘Moiety? It means one half.” 

‘“Do you mean to say that half the value of 
the bark will go into our pockets?” 

‘‘T am no lawyer, but that’s what I think it 
means. In my opinion, shipmates, you will 
make more money by taking the vessel back 
to New York-than you would by accepting 
the thousand dollars the mate offered you for 
the cruise.” 

‘“‘That’s good news, but it’s only a fair 
thing,” said Baxter. 

‘The men who fit out a slaver are liable to 
a fine of from one to five thousand dollars be- 
sides, and half of that goes to the informers. 
We shall be the informers in this case.” 

‘‘T don’t care anything about that,” added 
Sanderson. ‘‘I don’t like that word. I be- 
lieve in minding my own business; but it’s a 
different thing when men are carried off as we 
were, and called mutineers, when we object to 
go slaving.” 

The men agreed with the new mate, and 
the reading of the law transformed them all 
into a very cheerful crew. As the result of 
the conference, the course of the bark was 
changed to the north-west, and the joyful cry 
of homeward bound rang through the ves- 
sel. For my own part, while I had strongly 
advised this plan, it caused me much regret 
to abandon my mission in Europe for the 
present. We had the north-east trades, and 
the wind was fresh and fair, but we could 
not expect to reach New York in less than 
three weeks. 

We were over four weeks from port, and by 
this time the Bayard, with the Gracewoods on 
board, were on their way home. But I might 
hope to meet them in New York or in St. 
Louis, and this was a sufficient consolation. 
Ishould be obliged to ascertain in Chicago 
where my mother was, and do all I had done 
over again. I should be able to visit Europe 
during the summer, if my mother and her 
brother did not decide to come home before 
that time. 

At noon I took the observations, and care- 
fully calculated the position of the bark. I 
pricked the chart to indicate the place of the 
vessel, which was about a hundred and ten 
miles south-west of the Cape Verd Islands. 
I examined the nature of the currents, after I 
had made out the course with the parallel 
ruler. Being a new hand, I went over my 
figures and allowances three times before I 
gave out the course to the helmsman; but 
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when I had done so, I was satisfied it was 
correct. I spent all my time, when off, watch, 
in studying the “‘ Navigator,” the chart, and 
the currents. I found that the hard work I 
had done over algebra and geometry, on the 
Upper Missouri and in Chicago, had prepared 
me for the duty I was now called upon to per- 
form. I needed more experience in practical 
seamanship; but I felt competent, so far as 
the navigation was concerned, to sail a ship 
all over the world. 

‘¢Mr. Waterford says he wants to see me,” 
said Captain York to me in the afternoon. 
‘* Would you see him?” 

**T should; we ought to listen to what he 
has to say.” 

‘¢ Come with me, Mr. Farringford.” 

I followed him into the steerage. 
ford was the picture of despair. 

‘* York, are you in command?” groaned the 
sufferer. 

‘*T am, for the want of a better master.” 

‘¢ Will you order one of your hands to shoot 
me?” 

** No, I will not.” 

‘*T would rather die than be kept here. If 
you mean to murder me, do it at once, and 
don’t kill me by inches.” 

‘* What can we do for you?” 

‘*T am in pain and misery. Shoot me!” 

‘What can we do with him, Mr. Farring- 
ford?” said the captain, turning to me. 

*¢ Tell him to shoot me, Phil.” 

‘*No, I shall not. You are wanted in St. 
Louis to answer to the charge of forgery; but 
I am in favor of doing what I can to make you 
more comfortable.” 

** Loose me, then.” 

‘*T am afraid we might have to shoot you, 
then. Mr. Waterford, we are going to take 
the bark back to New York, and we intend to 
land you there. We have no desire to make 
you suffer, but we mean to keep you safely.” 

“*T will give you my word that I will be 
perfectly quiet, if you will give me liberty to 
walk about the vessel.” 

‘¢Give him an hour on deck, Captain York, 
if you please, with a hand to watch him; I 
don’t believe in running any risks.” 

“T am willing,” replied the new master. 

I untied Waterford’s feet, and released him 
from the stanchion. As a change of position 
for his arms, I tied his wrists in front of him, 
and then led him on deck. He could hardly 
walk at first, but he soon recovered the use of 
his limbs, and I led him up and down the 
deck for an hour. He felt better then, and 
became sullen and silent. I conducted him 


Water- 
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back to the steerage. Baxter and Sanderson 
then led the two Spanish passengers up for 
their exercise, and Palmer and myself put 
Waterford into one of their berths. 

** Do you feel better, Waterford?” I asked. 

“Yes; but you haven’t seen the end of this 
thing yet,” he growled, so naturally that I 
was sure his condition was very much im- 
proved. 

‘*T think I shall be more willing to see the 
end of it than you will,” I replied. ‘‘ We wish 
to make you as comfortable as the circum- 
stances will admit.” 

He was disposed to talk with me, after the 
ebullition of ill-nature had subsided; but I 
left him to assist in giving others of the pris- 
oners the air and exercise which they so much 
needed, and which it was inhuman to deny 
them. The seamen among them begged for 
mercy, and promised to serve their new mas- 
ters faithfully if they were set at liberty. We 
decided to let Pedro and Sylvio, the least 
vicious of them, return to their duty, for we 
were rather short-handed, and were likely to 
have heavy weather as we made more north- 
ing. We were obliged to keep a sentinel in the 
steerage all the time, which made one less for 
duty on deck. 

We went along very well for a week, having 


the steady trade-wind fair all the time. Then 


we had calms and blows by turns. One gale 
lasted two days; and when the men were some- 
what worn down, — for we were obliged to 
keep all hands on deck, — we released the rest 
of the seamen in the steerage on their prom- 
ise to be obedient. The situation of the pris- 
oners was far from agreeable, while the vessel 
pitched and rolled in the heavy sea, and the 
Spanish and Portuguese sailors were glad to 
escape on any terms. 

I kept a revolver in my belt all the time, 
and the other officers did the same; but the 
pirates behaved well, and gave us no trouble. 
When the gale subsided, we allowed the sea- 
men to remain upon duty, they did so well; 
but we soon had occasion to repent this in- 
dulgence. .On the eighth day of our home- 
ward voyage I took the deck at eight bells, in 
charge of the starboard watch, as usual. 

At six bells, Baxter, who had just been re- 
leased at the wheel, came aft and told me that 
nearly every man in the watch was drunk. 
The weather looked squally, and I was 
alarmed at this discovery. I went below and 
called the captain. When he came on deck, 
he ordered the light sails to be taken in, and 
I called all hands. To my astonishment I 
found that more than half of the port watch 
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were also so drunk that they could hardly 
stand, and were not in condition to go aloft. 
Things looked serious on board just then. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


IN WHICH PHIL COUNSELS PRUDENCE, AND 
-RESORTS TO STRATEGY. 


S all hands were called, Captain York 
took the command, and Sanderson went 
forward among the men. As my station was 
also in the midst of the crew; I had an oppor- 
tunity to see who were drunk and who were 
sober. Martino and Gorro were the drunkest 
of the crowd, and I had no doubt that it was 
through their agency that the liquor had been 
obtained, though in what manner I was una- 
ble to see. Sanderson soon proved that he 
was as good an officer as he was a seaman. 

“Lay aloft, Martino, and furl the main 
top-gallant sail,” said he to the leader of the 
drunken Spaniards. 

** When the officers of the bark give me an 
order, I obey them,” said Martino, in substance. 

“‘Do you hear, my hearty? Lay aloft, and 
furl the main top-gallant sail!” repeated the 
mate, sharply. 

‘*T don’t obey you any longer. 
ford is coming on deck soon.” 

‘*You don’t obey me?” 

‘* No, I don’t.” 

“Then you will take the consequences,” 
continued Sanderson, as with his iron fist he 
dealt the Spaniard a blow upon the side of the 
head which felled him to the deck, where he 
lay senseless. 

‘* What are you about?” shouted Gorro, 
also maddened by rum, as he rushed to the 
assistance of his leader. 

“Stop!” I called, stepping between him 
and the mate. 

The pirate had a belaying-pin in his hand, 
with which he struck at me; but he was too 
much intoxicated to act efficiently, and I easily 
warded off the blow. Wrenching the pin from 
his hand, I struck him down with it. 

‘‘ There is a mutiny here,” said Sanderson. 

“That’s plain enough. We must act 
promptly.” 

‘I think we have done so; two of the 
pirates are floored. Where’s Baxter?” 

‘*Here I am,” replied the stout seaman, as 
he appeared with several handcuffs, which we 
had brought up for use in case of need; and 
there was a plentiful supply of the articles be- 
low, which the slavers had provided for the 
emergencies of their calling. ‘‘ What’s the 
row?” 


Mr. Water- 
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“Mutiny,” replied Sanderson. ‘We have 
floored Martino and Gorro; and I suppose 
there are others who need a rap on the side 
of the head.” 

‘‘ Where are they? 
their wrists.” 

We adopted this prudent suggestion, and 
pinioned the wrists of the two senseless ruf- 
fians behind them, rolling them into the 
scuppers, where they were out of the way. 

‘‘The captain has ordered the light sails to 
be furled. It is coming on nasty and squally 
weather,” continued Sanderson. 

‘*But the men are too drunk to go aloft,” I 
suggested. ‘‘I will take in the royals myself, 
if you can find four men who are steady 
enough to handle the top-gallant sails.” 

Without waiting for this question to be an- 
swered, I went up the main rigging, and furled 
the main royal. Sliding down on the main top- 
gallant stay, I took inthe fore royal. By this 
time four men had come aloft to furl the top- 
gallant sails. I assisted the two on the fore 
top-gallant yard, and then hastened down to 
the deck. The flying-jib was taken in, and 
then the bark went along easily; but the flaws 
of wind were very heavy, and it was evident 
that we should be obliged to reef topsails very 
soon. 

‘‘There’s 2 row in the steerage, Phil,” said 


Slip the handcuffs on 





Sanderson, coming aft, when we had taken in 
the flying-jib. 

*“* Hallo!” I exclaimed. 
has been taken off! ” 

‘‘ Clap it on, and make it fast,” 
mate. 

The situation began to be very serious. 
With nearly all the men drunk, there was a 
disturbance in the steerage. There was plain- 
ly a rising among the prisoners. It was clear 
enough that the trouble had been caused by 
the Spanish and Portuguese sailors. Every- 
thing had gone along so well for a week, that 
we had relaxed our vigilance to some extent, 
though we went through all the forms estab- 
lished at the commencement of our rule in 
the vessel. 

I secured the fore scuttle, so that it could 
not be opened from below. I began to have 
an idea of the manner in which the difficulty 
had been occasioned. The five pirates — as I 
choose to call those who had knowingly em- 
barked for a slave voyage — whom we had re- 
leased had done the work for their masters in 
the steerage. They had brought up the rum, 
and givén it to the crew, in preparation for 
the strike which was to ensue. But we had 
disposed of the two worst of the pirates on 
deck. 

*‘ Come, Phil, 


“The fore scuttle 


replied the 


we must go below,” said 
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Sanderson. ‘‘ Baxter will remain on deck, 
and see that the fore scuttle or the main hatch 
is not removed.” 

‘¢ Wait a minute, Mr. Sanderson,” I inter- 
posed. ‘*The more haste, the worse speed.” 

‘¢ But there’s a row in the steerage.” 

‘*No matter; we will not put our heads 
into a trap,” I replied, as we walked aft and 
met Captain York in the waist. 

‘¢ We are in trouble, Mr. Farringford,” said 
the captain. ‘I think, from the noise in the 
steerage, that the pirates there have overpow- 
ered the sentinel.” 

** Who was on guard?” I asked. 

** Franklin.” 

“I’m afraid he’s a traitor. Where's Palm- 
er?” 

‘* He has not turned out.” 

“If either of the pirates attempts to come 
on deck by the companion-way, shoot him, 
Captain York. We must not mince the mat- 
ter now. It is life and death with us.” 

‘*That’s so; and I will not flinch,” replied 
the captain. 

‘* Mr. Sanderson and I will go below, if you 
and Baxter, who is forward, will, ascertain 
where Grego, Sylvio, and Pedro are. Let us 
be sure that we have the deck before we do 
anything below.” 

‘** All right, Mr. Farringford.” : 

The captain walked forward, and the mate 
and myself, with our revolvers ready for use, 
went down into the cabin. The lantern was 
burning below the skylight, and we soon sat- 
isfied ourselves that the cabin had not yet 
been invaded by the conspirators. I waked 
Palmer, who slept on the transom under the 
stern ports, and had heard nothing yet. There 
were now three of us, and we were all well 
armed. All the guns and pistols had been 
removed from the steerage to the cabin, so 
that we were not likely to encounter an armed 
resistance if we made an onslaught upon the 
pirates. 

‘*Palmer, where is the rum kept?” I asked. 

‘*In the hold; there are two or three bar- 
rels of it. There are half a dozen demijohns 
of liquor here in the cabin.” 

‘* But nearly all the men are drunk. Where 
did they get their liquor?” 

‘*They must have got it in the hold,” re- 
plied the steward. 

“It is a mistake that these casks were not 
stove before,” I replied, as I led the way, pis- 
tol in hand, to the steerage. 

** Let me go first,” said Sanderson. ‘You 
are a young man, and have a mother. It is 
not time for you to die yet, Phil.” 





He crowded himself ahead of me, and threw 
open the door which led into the steerage. I 
followed him closely, for if there was a fight, 
I intended to do my full share in it. The lan- 
tern, which had been suspended from a deck 
beam overhead, to enable the sentinel to see 
his prisoners, had been taken down, and the 
steerage was so dark that we could see noth- 
ing. 

‘“‘ Bring the cabin lantern, Palmer,” said I, 
taking Sanderson by the arm, and pulling 
him back. 

‘Who's there?” demanded a voice out of 
the gloom of the apartment, as soon as J 
spoke. 

‘‘ Who is it?” asked Sanderson. 

“NeSF 

‘*Who?” 

‘* Franklin.” 

** Where are the pirates?” 

‘* Gone,” said he. 

‘Ts that the way you do your duty?” 

**T could not help it.” 

‘¢Couldn’t help it!” added the mate, stern- 
ly. ‘*Why didn’t you fire at the first man that 
attempted to escape.” 

“*T couldn’t,” he answered, as Palmer ap- 
peared with the lantern. 

The light revealed hfs situation, and we 
were not disposed to blame him till we heard 
more. He was lashed to the stanchion where 
Waterford had been confined, with his hands 
tied behind him. The four pirates were not 
in the berths where we had left them, and the 
cords that had bound them were scattered 
about the deck. 

‘‘What does this mean?” I demanded of 
Franklin. 

*“*T don’t know; only that I was knocked 
down, my pistol taken from me, and I was 
bound to this stanchion,” replied the sentinel, 
sheepishly. 

‘* Who knocked you down?” 

‘¢Grego was one of them. I couldn't see 
who the others were.” 

‘¢ Where are they now?” 

‘“‘ They went between decks.” 

‘“¢ All right,” said Sanderson. ‘The scuttle 
and the hatch are fast, so that they can’t go 
on deck.” 

The mate released the sentinel, for it did 
not appear that he had wilfully aided the 
pirates. The fact that he was bound, and left 
in the steerage, was sufficient.evidence that he 
was not in the plot. This was a great relief 
to us, for we had doubted the mian in the be- 
ginning, and we could not afford to lose a 
single hand from our party in the present 
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emergency. We retreated to the cabin for 
further consultation; for, while Sanderson 
was disposed to be rash, and grapple with 
the pirates without delay, I was in favor of as- 
certaining precisely how we stood, and then 
fighting the battle by the aid of strategy rath- 
er than by brute force alone. We closed and 
locked the door leading from the cabin to the 
steerage. 

‘‘Now let us know how things stand on 
deck before we go any farther,” said I, 
as we paused at the foot of the companion- 
ladder. 

“T think we might as well shoot down the 
pirates at once, and make short work of it, 
Phil,” said the new mate. 

‘They have one pistol at least, and possi- 
bly more. One of us may get the first ball 
through his head; and, as we have every- 
thing secure on deck, we can afford to wait 
better than the pirates. They have made a 
blunder somewhere, and it is our duty to take 
advantage of it.” 

‘‘ What blunder?” asked Sanderson. 

“In my opinion, Martino and Gorro began 
the row just a little while too soon. If they 
had not refused to do duty, all the pirates 
would have been on deck before this time. 
They drank too much of their own rum, and 
it became their foe instead of their friend.” 


“That's so; it was stupid of them.” 
‘‘Rum always makes men stupid,” I replied, 


ascending the ladder. 
called. 

“ Ay, ay, Phil.” 

“ How is it on deck?” 

‘“We have overhauled the hands. 
Sylvio, and Pedro are not on deck.” 

‘Then they are below. The prisoners are 
all loose — seven of them — between decks.” 

* All loose!” exclaimed Captain York. 

‘* Every one of them.” 

“‘And hardly half a dozen of the crew are 
able to stand up, they are so drunk,” replied 
the captain, in disgust. 

‘““Keep an eye on the main hatch and the 
fore scuttle, and we are safe,” I added, as I 
returned to the cabin. 


“Captain York!” I 


Grego, 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


IN WHICH PHIL PREPARES FOR A STRUGGLE, 
AND OPENS THE FORE SCUTTLE. 


“ WERE you asleep, Franklin, when you 
were overpowered?” I asked. 

‘No, I was not,” he protested, warmly. ‘I 

had just been round and looked at the pirates. 
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They were all safe and right, and I sat down 
on the box near the door which leads between 
decks. The first thing I knew, the. door 
opened, and Grego had me by the throat. I 
did the best I could, but against three of them 
I had no chance.” 

‘‘ What did they do then?” asked Sander- 
son. 

‘¢ They let the prisoners loose, and tied me 
to the stanchion. Then they went between 
decks, and I suppose they are there now.” 

We were on the lookout for the conspira- 
tors, but we heard nothing of them. I con- 
cluded that they were waiting for Martino to 
open the fore scuttle for them. I thought it 
was best to let them wait. I had deterred 
Sanderson from making an onslaught upon 
the pirates, but I was not yet ready to propose 
a plan of operations against them. Leaving 
Sanderson and Palmer at the door of the steer- 
age, I went on deck to consult further with the 
captain. I was in favor, if possible, of post- 
poning the battle till daylight. 

‘* Phil, you have managed this thing so far, 
and I think you had better see it through,” 
said Captain York; and there was not a little 
anxiety manifest in his tones. 

“T will do the best I can; but you are the 
captain of the bark, and if you have any 
orders to give, I shall obey them, without re- 
gard to my own opinions.” 

‘* Tf it were a question of seamanship I could 
settle it; but you seem to have a talent for this 
kind of business. I would rather leave it all 
to you. I will give such orders to the men as 
you suggest.” 

I was certainly very much honored and flat- 
tered by his confidence; and no modesty on 
my part could disprove the fact that I had fur- 
nished the plan, and performed a leading part 
in the capture of the vessel. 

‘*It is not of much use to give any orders to 
the men just now, for most of them are too 
drunk to do anything,” I replied. 

“Tt’s going to blow before morning,” added 
Captain York, looking around him at the 
black sky and the restless ocean. 

‘* Do you mean that we shall have a gale?” 

‘‘ That's just what I mean. I thought this 
morning that we should have heavy weather 
within twenty-four hours.” 

‘¢ It will be a bad time to settle this business, 
then?” 

‘Yes; the sooner it is over, the better.” 

“T wanted to wait till daylight before we 
did anything decisive.” 

‘*We haven’t hands enough fit for duty to 
reef the main topsails.” 
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“Very well; then we will have some more 
hands.” 

‘* What do you mean?” 

‘‘T am in favor of making Martino, Gorro, 
and the rest of those piratical seamen do thejr 
share of the work. If they won’t take hold, 
they shall take the consequences. I suppose 
the men will be sober in a few hours.” 

“Yes; if their rum is all gone. 
better see about that.” 

We took a lantern and went into the fore- 
castle. We could find no rum there, nor any- 
where else. It was probable that they had 
drank all they possessed, for it was not like 
them to leave any. We overhauled the drunk- 
ards, and found two or three of them who 
were able to stand up; but that was all. 

‘* Have you any rum here?” demanded the 
captain, very sternly. 

‘* Not adrop, captain,” replied one of those 
who still had the use of his limbs. 

** Where did you get your liquor?” 

** Grego gave it to us, and said the captain 
sent it.” 

‘*T suppose you are all ready to go slaving 
now.” 

‘No, sir!” shouted the speaker and his 
companions, with energy. 

We plied them with questions till we were 


We had 


satisfied that they had not been tampered 
with. Grego had visited the hold and brought 
up the rum, without the knowledge of any of 


the officers. The conspirators had only in- 
tended to make the crew drunk; but Martino 
and Gorro had doubtless drank more than was 
laid down in the programme. 

‘* The men will be all right as soon as they 
are sober,” said Captain York. ‘* They haven’t 
joined the pirates.” 

**No; that’s plain enough; but in getting 
drunk they have done almost as badly.” 

‘* Well, what shall we do? We may find it 
necessary to haul up the courses, and reef top- 
sails. The bark has about all she can stagger 
under now, and we haven’t hands enough to 
watch the pirates and handle the vessel at the 
same time.” 

‘¢ That's very true,” I replied. 

‘*T suppose the pirates are only waiting for 
us to be busy, when they will make their 
strike. There are seven of them between 
decks, you know.” 

‘*No matter; we can handle them, if we are 
careful and prudent. They are only waiting 
for Martino to open the fore-scuttle.” 

‘* How do you know? ” 

**T don’t know; but from what we have 
seen of their plan we can judge of the rest. 
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Martino and Gorro were to remain on deck, 
while the other three sailors were to release 
the prisoners. The two on deck have evident- 
ly overdone their part, as all drunken men are 
apt todo. I have only to say that, if they had 
kept sober, and the other seven had reached 
the deck, the nine might have overpowered 
us, while nearly all our men were helplessly 
intoxicated.” 

‘“‘That’s so; and we have had a narrow 
escape.” 

“Everything seemed to be going along so 
well, that I suppose we were not as sharp as 
we ought to have been. But, thank God, we 
are still in a situation to do something; and 
we must act at once, instead of waiting till 
daylight, as I wished.” 

“What are you going to do?” asked the 
captain. 

“T am going to let a part of the pirates 
come on deck — say three. We can take care 
of them very well.” 

I went into the cabin, and stated my plan 
to Sanderson. Leaving Palmer in the cabin 
with a pistol in his hand, and with orders to 
shoot the first pirate that attempted to enter 
the cabin, I went on deck with Franklin and 
the mate. I had no fear that a demonstration 
would be made upon fhe cabin from between 
decks until the battle on deck was ended. I 
told Walker, who was at the helm, to hail us 
forward if anything happened in the cabin, 
and we went upon the forecastle, to grapple 
in earnest with the emergency. 

The wind came in fearful gusts, and the 
bark was laboring heavily under her present 
canvas. It was time that the courses were 
hauled up. I thought so when the vessel 
heeled down to her rail, and a heavy surge 
swept over the bow, and rolled down through 
the scuppers as her head lifted. 

‘“‘This won’t do,” said the captain. ‘It’s 
coming heavier and heavier every minute, 
and before we finish this business, the masts 
may be taken out of her. There she goes 
again.” 

The bow plunged deep down into the sea, 
and we took the crest of another billow on 
board. We were obliged to grasp the fiferail 
to keep from being carried over into the scup- 
pers. Of course we were all drenched to the 
skin, and so were the drunken sailors, some 
of whom were tossed very rudely about by the 
rushing waters. But the effect upon them was 
decidedly hopeful. Cold salt water was the 
antidote of the rum they had drank. I agreed 
with the captain that we must defer the busi- 
ness to take in sail. 
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‘Stand by to haul up courses!” shouted 
the captain. ‘Phil, you stay at the fore 
scuttle, and let Baxter take hold here.” 

‘“‘ Ay, ay, sir! ” I replied. 

I went to the forecastle, where Baxter, al- 
ready half drowned by the water which poured 
in over the top-gallant forecastle, was faithful- 
ly keeping guard over the scuttle. He had 
stretched a life line across the deck, to enable 
him to act efficiently; but the hatch was 
clamped down and toggled with an iron strap, 
so that it could not be lifted from below; and 
really there was no danger of an onslaught 
through this aperture till it was opened by 
some one on deck. I relieved Baxter, and he 
joined the working force at the courses. Some 
of the tipsy crew were sufficiently sobered by 
the torrents of cold water which the stormy 


sea had tossed upon them to assist, and the | 


courses were promptly furled. 

While I was at my post over the scuttle, I 
heard a rap from beneath; and I judged that 
the pirates below were impatient at the unex- 
pected delay. I put my head down to the deck 
and listened. In a momentary lull of the 
roaring sea, I heard the name of Martino, in 
the voice of Waterford; but I made no reply, 
though I rapped on the deck to signify that he 
had been heard. 


The courses were hauled up, and again the 
bark was relieved; but the captain was not 
satisfied, and the fore topsail was also furled. 
The vessel was then under jib, spanker, and 


main topsail. The effect was decided and sat- 
isfactory. Though the spray still dashed over 
her, she no longer took the water aboard by 
the tun. The bark went along very comforta- 
bly, still headed on her course to the north- 
west, for the gale came from the southward and 
westward. 

While I stood at my post, holding on at the 
life-line, I considered the plan which I had 
adopted for capturing the pirates. The fore 
scuttle was forward of the fore mast, and the 
house on deck just abaft it. The darkness was 
deep and dense, though sailors are just as 
much at home in the gloom of the night on 
deck as in the glare of the noonday sun; for 
weeks of service on this limited area of plank- 
ing familiarize them with every inch of space, 
and every object near them. I had reasoned 
myself into the belief that the sailors would 
be sent on deck first when the scuttle was 
opened, for they belonged to the crew, and 
their presence would cause no suspicion. 
They were to strike the first blow, and the 
others were to follow when it had been done. 

As soon as the fore topsail had been furled, 
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Baxter and Sanderson came forward, and re- 
ported themselves ready for the next step. 
The captain soon followed them, for’he had 
been aft to satisfy himself that all was quiet 
there. There were really only five of us who 
were entirely reliable for the difficult duty we 
were to perform. Franklin declared that he 
was willing to take part in anything; but we 
had some of the old suspicion of him linger- 
ing in our minds. 

‘*You two will station yourselves just in- 
side of the forecastle,” I said to Sanderson 
and Baxter. 

‘* Where shall I go?” asked the captain. 

“You and Franklin can be at hand, and 
if they need any help, you will be able to 
give itto them. I shall let only three of them 
come up.” 

‘Then we don’t want any help,” added 
Baxter. 

** As soon as you have ironed the three, go 
aft, and see that nothing happens in the 
cabin.” 

‘* Ay, ay,” said the party, in a low tone, as 
they took the stations assigned to them. 

I opened the scuttle, and whispered that all 
was ready. As I had anticipated, the three 
sailors were the first to obey the summons. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


IN WHICH PHIL COMPLETES THE VICTORY, AND 
EMPTIES THE RUM-BARRELS. 


He USH!” said I, when the scuttle was 

opened, in order to impress upon the 
minds of those below the necessity of great 
caution, for I was not ready to do any talking 
with them. Of course I knew nothing of 
their plans except what I surmised. I had on 
a heavy pea-jacket, which I had found in the 
cabin, and dark as it was, I took care to show 
no more of myself than was necessary. Grego 
was the first man who came on deck. He said 
something in Spanish or Portuguese, which I 
could not understand. 

‘* Aft,” I replied, at a venture, muffling my 
voice so that it should not be recognized. 

He went aft, and was immediately followed- 
by the other two sailors, to each of whom I 
repeated the direction given to the first. The 
first two paused till the other had joined them, 
and they began to creep aft with great caution. 
The head of a fourth man, which I judged to 
be that of the mate, appeared; but I dropped 
down the scuttle, clamped and toggled it, as 
hastily as possible, but without noise. 

By this time the three sailors had passed 
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Tue SPANISH SAILOR TELLS THE TRUTH. 


the fore mast, and the crisis had come. They 
took the weather side of the house on deck, 
_and our three men who had been stationed on 
the forecastle went afterthem. Having secured 
the scuttle, I followed them. At the right time 
Sanderson and the rest of his party threw 
themselves upon the pirates, and taking them 
by surprise, threw them upon the deck, and 
ironed them before they knew what the mat- 
ter was. 

** Don’t kill me! 
the cowardly pirates. 

‘** Hold still, then,” replied Baxter. 

They were secured to the weather rail, and 
Captain York and Franklin hastened to the 
cabin, as they had been instructed, to meet 
any demonstration which might be made in 
that direction. I followed them, but found 
that there was no appearance of the conspira- 
tors in that quarter. We listened for some 
time, but could hear nothing which indicated 
a movement of any kind. 

‘*It’s all right so far, Phil,” said the captain. 
“You managed that very well.” 

“It worked better than I expected,” I re- 
plied. ‘I dropped the scuttle upon Water- 
ford’s head, so’ that I think it aches some- 
what. If he had come on deck with the 
others, we should not have had so easy a time 
of it. He is a desperate fellow, and has a pis- 
tol, without any doubt.” 


Don’t kill me!” pleaded 
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‘There is 
them.” 

‘* We will take care that they don’t have a 
chance to use it.” 

‘*But there are four of them between decks 
now,” added the captain. 

‘“‘Yes; and the worst of the battle is yet to 
be fought.” 

‘¢ We will leave it all to you, Phil.” 

‘Palmer, you will tell Baxter to bring 
Grego into the cabin. Let Sanderson have 
an eye to the fore scuttle. Franklin, you will 
stand by the steerage door, and let us know if 
you hear any movement in there.” 

Franklin and the steward left us to execute 
their orders, and I was alone with the captain. 

‘‘ What do you want of Grego in the cabin, 
Phil?” asked Captain York. 

‘‘T wish to ascertain more about their plan, 
if possible,” I replied. ‘‘If I can find out 
what was to be done, we may be able to 
manage the rest of the case better.” 

‘* Why do you send for Grego?” 

‘‘Because he is the most artful of the five 
sailors, and the greatest coward. He is the 
one who provided the rum, and, if I mis- 
take not, the one who has managed the affair 
for the pirates.” 

Baxter presently appeared with Grego, 
whose wrists were ironed behind him. 

“‘ Put him on that locker,” I continued, as I 


certainly one pistol among 
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cocked my revolver, and laid it upon the table 
at my side. 

‘‘Don’t shoot me!” pleaded the cowardly 
wretch. 

‘‘ That will depend upon yourself. Answer 
my questions,” I added, picking up the pistol. 

“JT will! I will!” he replied, keeping his 
eyes fixed on the dangerous weapon. 

‘‘ Who provided the rum for the men? ” 

‘‘T don’t know!” gasped he, lying as if by 
instinct. : 

‘*T see you are not ready to speak the truth,” 
I added, raising the revolver. 

‘‘Don’t shoot me! Don’t shoot me! Madre 
de Dios!” 

‘¢ Speak the truth then. 
rum for the men?” 

“T did — have mercy upon me!” 

‘‘ Where did you get the rum?” 

‘*Tn the hold,” stammered he. 

‘*Did the men agree to join you in this 
mutiny?” 

“No, no! We did not ask them to join us.” 

‘* Who got up this plot?” 

“Martino and myself; but we didn’t ask 
any of your men to help us.” 

‘“*Why did you give them rum, then?” 

“To get them drunk, so that we could han- 
dle them.” 

‘* How did you get the rum?” 

‘“‘T went down the fore scuttle, and then 
down the main hatch into the hold. I helped 
load the bark, and I knew where the rum was.” 

‘* What were Martino and Gorro to do?” 

“They were to let us know, through the 
fore-scuttle, when to come on deck.” 

“Did you give them any rum?” 

“Yes; and they took more than enough. 
We could not keep them from drinking all 
they wanted.” 

‘“*What were you to do after you came on 
deck?” ° 

‘‘All the men forward were too drunk to 
stand up, and we were to throw ourselves upon 
the officers, and get the vessel again.” 

“Did Waterford tell you to do this?” I 
asked, sharply, as I flourished the pistol. 

‘We haven’t seen him before to-night for a 
week,” he replied, evasively. 

I knew this; but I was not satisfied. 

“Did Waterford tell you to do this?” I re- 
peated, earnestly. 

‘We haven’t seen him for a week.” 

‘* Answer me, or feed the fishes! ” 

‘“* Madre de Dios!” exclaimed he, his teeth 
chattering with terror. 

“If you don’t mean to tell the whole truth, 
you need not say any more.” 


Who furnished the 
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**T do! Ido! I will tell all I know,” he 
answered, quaking with terror, as he looked 
into the muzzle of my revolver. ; 

‘Then answer me. Did Waterford tell you 
to do this?” 

‘“* Yes.” 

‘* When and where?” 

I knew that there had been some concert of 
action between the pirates and the crew, and 
those in the steerage, and I was afraid that 
some of our men had been corrupted. 

‘*T knew where was Mr. Waterford’s berth 
in the steerage, and I talked with him through 
the bulkhead.” 

** How could you talk with him through the 
bulkhead?” 

He explained that he had bored a hole 
through the thin board partition which formed 
the bulkhead, and arranged the whole plot with 
Waterford. This confession afforded me great 
relief, since it assured me that none of the men 
upon whom we reiied had been faithless. Our 
men, in their anxiety to obtain liquor, had 
aided the pirate in going between decks, and 
while they supposed he was simply procuring 
the rum, he was plotting with Waterford for 
the recapture of the bark. This was Grego’s 
story. Whether it was true or not I had no 
means of knowing, though it appeared to be 
entirely plausible. 

‘* Didn’t you promise, and even swear, that 
you would do your duty, and obey the present 
officers of the bark, when we set you at liber- - 
ty?” I continued. 

‘*T did, sir— pardon me!” pleaded he. 

‘Will you obey the orders of the present 
officers of the bark?”’ 

**T will, and I call upon La Madre—” 

‘*Don’t call upon any one above. You are 
a liar at heart, and your word is just as good 
as your oath. Take off his irons, Baxter.” 

The stout seaman obeyed the order without 
a question. 

‘“*Tf you don't do just what I tell you, T’ll 
shoot you without any warning. Do you un- 
derstand me?” 

‘I do; I will obey you.” 

I led the way to the deck, and directed Bax- 
ter to follow. Going forward, I gathered all 
our available force, which included half a 
dozen of the tipplers, who were now steady 
enough to act with us. I explained what I 
intended to do, and stationed my men in 
proper places to perform the work I had for 
them to perform. 

‘*Now, Grego, when the fore scuttle is 
opened, you will tell Mr. Waterford that all 
is ready. As soon as he comes on deck, you 
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will lead the way aft towards the cabin. Tell 
him you have the bark. If you are treacher- 
ous I will shoot you.” 

‘I will do just what you tell me,” replied 
the trembling wretch. 

I placed him near the scuttle, and told him to 
open it, while Sanderson and myself dropped 
down under the top-gallant forecastle. Grego 
opened the scuttle, precisely as he had been 
ordered to do; but I was lying on the fore- 
castle, within three feet of him, as he did so. 

‘* All ready, Mr. Waterford. Come on deck,” 
said Grego. ‘‘ We have the bark.” 

‘¢ What have you been about all this time?” 
demanded Waterford, angrily and impatiently. 

‘Come up quick!” urged Grego. ‘* We 
have the bark.” 

He did come up quick; and, obedient to his 
orders, Grego led the way towards the cabin. 
He was closely followed by Captain Farraday, 
and then by the two Spanish passengers. 
Waterford had hardly passed beyond the 
house on deck before the struggle commenced. 
Our men threw themselves upon the pirates. 
I heard the report of a pistol, and I trembled 
when I thought of the mischief the bullet 
might have done. The struggle was short 
and decisive, except with Waterford, and I 
hastened to the assistance of Baxter, who had 
grappled with him. Before I could do any- 
thing, the stout seaman had struck him a blow 
which silenced him. I did not stop then to in- 
quire whether he was killed or not. 

The pirates were ironed, and made fast to 
the weather rail in the waist. Then I felt that 
the battle had been fought and won. We had 
taken the pirates in three different parties, 
which made the victory comparatively easy. 

‘¢ What shall we do with them now?” asked 
the captain. 

‘*Let them rest where they are,” I replied. 
‘*They have made their own bed; let them 
sleep in it a while.” 

‘‘But we must reef the main topsail very 
soon.” 

‘We have hands enough now to do that, 
and to take care of our prisoners.” 

‘*Then we will do it at once.” 

The bark was beginning to labor again, as the 
fury of the gale increased. The spray dashed 
furiously over the prisoners, and the motion of 
the vessel wrenched them badly, tied as they 
were to the rail. Two reefs were taken in the 
main topsail, and again the vessel was easier. 
It required two men at the wheel. By the time 
we had finished our work it was two bells in 
the mid watch, or one o’clock in the morning. 
Most of the crew who had been drunk were in 





condition to do duty now. They were sorry 
and ashamed when they realized the mischief 
to which their inebriation had exposed them, 
and promised not to drink any more. 

We did not regard their promises; but San- 
derson and I made our way to the hold, and 
pulling out the bungs, permitted the contents 
of the rum barrels to flow into the bottom of 
the vessel. We felt safe then, and only re- 
gretted that we had not done it before, for 
without rum the mutiny*would have been im- 
possible. On my way up I examined the 
partition between decks, and found the hole 
which Grego had made. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 


IN WHICH PHIL REACHES NEW YORK, MEETS 
THE GRACEWOODS, AND ABANDONS CRINGLE 
AND CROSS-TREE. 


T was ‘all hands on deck” the rest of that 
night, and the gale came with a fury which 
I had never seen before. I was second mate 
of the bark; and, though it was not expected 
of me, I took the lead in reefing and furling. 
I was ambitious to do my whole duty, and 
what I lacked in experience I endeavored to 
make up in courage and resolution. The cap- 
tain and the veteran mate gave me a great 
deal of credit for my exertions, and when the 
gale broke, I was tolerably well satisfied with 
myself, as boys of eighteen generally are. 

In the midst of the gale we transferred our 
prisoners to their old quarters in the steerage, 
tied them as before, and placed a guard over 
them. Captain Farraday said nothing, and 
seemed to be mourning the loss of his rum. 
Waterford was sullen and silent; andI thought 
he had abandoned all hope of escaping his 
fate, which was nothing less than the peniten- 
tiary fora longterm. The two®Spanish gen- 
tlemen seemed to take their lot more hardly 
than the others. They offered money, and 
everything else they had to offer, if we would 
land them at one of the West India or the 
Madeira Islands. 

At noon the next day the gale broke, and 
after the storm came acalm. We were glad 
of the quiet which followed, and within the 
next twenty-four hours there was a great deal 
of heavy sleeping done on board of the Michi- 
gan. We released the five Spanish and Por- 
tuguese sailors, though without much regard 
to the solemn promises they made us; for 
with the rum had gone their power to do mis- 
chief on board of the vessel. We watched 
them closely, but we made them work. 
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“T ought to have let you leave the bark, 
Phil, when you wanted to do so,” said Water- 
ford, as I called down to see the prisoners 
after the gale. 

‘“‘ That was your blunder; and I have made 
more out of it than you have,” I replied. 

‘“‘T suppose you have divided the money be- 
fore this time.” 

‘‘No; we mean to be honest men; and we 
shall hand everything over to the government 
officers.” E 

“That don’t include your fifteen hundred 
dollars— does it?” 

‘‘No; what is mine belongs to me, and the 
government officers have nothing to do with 
my money, any more than they have with my 
clothes,” I answered. 

“There is gold in my trunk to the amount 
of about eight thousand dollars,” he con- 
tinued. 

‘“‘T know there is. 
gold, Waterford?” 

“T bought it in St. Louis.” 

‘‘With the money obtained on the forged 
checks?” 

“Yes; I spoke for the gold at a broker’s, 
and he had it all ready for me. Then I pre- 
sented my checks, and in less than fifteen 
minutes after they were paid, I was on my 
way out of the city. My plans would have 
worked well, if you had not crossed my path.” 

“Then the gold really belongs to the banks 
who paid the forged checks?” 

“T suppose so. I have nothing more to ex- 
pect in this world, and I don’t care what be- 
comes of it.” 

Idid not tell him that he had nothing to 
expect in the next world, any more than in 
this, but that was the thought in my mind. 
His failure to recover the bark had completely 
disheartened him, and, like others whom I 
had seen undes@similar circumstances, he ap- 
peared to find relief in confessing his error, 
or at least in pointing out the cause of the 
miscarriage of his plans. 

“Did you intend to rob me when you left 
St. Louis?” I asked. 

“No; not exactly, though I knew you had 
the gold. I was afraid you would see and 
recognize me. I watched you closely, without 
being seen myself. I went to your trunk, and 
took your money when you were on the hur- 
ricane deck of the steamer. I had decided to 
g0 mate of this vessel, and went from New 
York to St. Louis to raise the money to enable 
me to buy some negroes on my own account. 
I wanted all I could get, and your gold was 
very convenient. I should have made a for- 


Where did you get that 
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tune out of this voyage, and then I intended 
to go to Chicago, marry Marian Collingsby, 
and be happy. You have spoiled my plan, 
and I have given up in despair.” 

‘‘ The plan was too wicked to succeed, even 
if you had not seen me. If you had made your 
fortune out of the flesh and blood of your 
fellow-beings, you would never have been 
happy with it; and Marian would have mar- 
ried a boa-constrictor rather than you. Men 
may seem to succeed, but God never permits 
them really to do so in such schemes.” 

‘“‘T am not quite ready to listen to any cant 
yet; I may be by and by,” said he, bitterly. 
**You thwarted me once before, and I hated 
you. I came with you all the way from Par- 
kersburg. I wanted you in the same vessel 
with me, for I knew, as you had lost your 
money, you must either work your passage 
or return to St. Louis. When I met Captain 
Farraday, I set him at work upon you, and suc- 
ceeded in getting you on board of the vessel. 
I wanted to punish you; but the tables are 
turned upon me, and you are punishing me.” 

‘“*T have no wish to punish you. For all 
the injury you have done me, and have tried 
to do me, I forgive you.” 

** Will you let me escape?” 

‘“*No; I have a duty to the community 
which will not permit me to do that.” 

‘*T don’t understand your kind of forgive- 
ness — that which would send a man to prison 
for ten or twenty years.” 

**T can forgive the personal wrong you have 
done me, but I have no right to throw a pirate 
upon the community — one who is willing to 
steal the child from his father, the wife from 
her husband.” 

‘*¢ There’s no use in talking,” he added, hope- 
lessly. 

‘* Certainly not, if you expect to escape 
through my agency.” 

I left him; and I felt that crime was pretty 
sure of its punishment, even in this world. 

But my story is really told. The rest of our 
passage was comfortable and pleasant, and at 
daylight one morning in May, we came in 
sight of Sandy Hook. We had all our pris- 
oners safe, and our voyage was ended. We 
took a pilot, and, as we were going through 
the Narrows, we overhauled a handsome clip- 
per ship, which had been in sight since day- 
break. The Michigan outsailed her; and, as 
we came up, I was surprised and delighted to 
see upon her stern the word ‘ Bayard,” for 
this was the ship in which the Gracewoods 
were to come home. I saw upon her quarter- 
deck a gentleman and two ladies. One of 
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them must be Ella, and my heart was thrilled 
at the discovery. But how tall she had grown! 
We took the ship’s wind, and went by her. I 
hailed the party by name, and shouted my 
own. Though they responded to my signals, 
I concluded that they did not recognize me. 

We ran up the bay, and anchored off the 
Battery, near where the revenue cutter lay. 
Captain York, at my request, sent me on 
shore to give information of the state of affairs 
on board to the proper authorities. I found 
the United States marshal, and told my story 
in detail. He sent a force to take possession 
of the vessel, and secure the prisoners. Cap- 
tain Farraday, Waterford, and the two Span- 
ish passengers were taken to the Tombs. 
Martino and his fellow-pirates were not ar- 
rested; they were too small game. In the 
cabin nearly fifty thousand dollars in gold 
was found; but I put in a claim for that in 
Waterford’s trunk on behalf of the banks of 
St. Louis which had paid the forged checks. 
The present officers and crew were directed to 
hold themselves in readiness to attend the 
examination of the slave traders. 

The Bayard came up the harbor and 
anchored. As soon as I could leave the 
Michigan, I hastened on board of her. The 
Gracewoods were going on shore; but such 
a welcome as they extended to me gladdened 
my heart. Ella gave me both hands, and 
blushed like a June rose. She had not only 
grown tall, but handsome; and I was glad to 
know that she still regarded me as kindly as 
ever. The health of Mrs. Gracewood was 
completely restored, and my excellent friend 
and instructor seemed to nave grown younger 
since we parted four years before. I went on 
shore with them, and it seemed to me I had 
never been so happy in my life. I told EllaI 
was second mate of the bark, and she ex- 
pressed her astonishment so prettily that I 
felt rewarded for all the trials and discourage- 
ments of the voyage, as well as for its tri- 
umphs. I went to the hotel with my friends, 
and spent the rest of the day with them talk- 
ing over the events of the past. 

The slaveholders were examined and com- 
mitted for trial. The bark was taken pos- 
session of by the authorities, and the crew 
discharged. The name and address of each 
man were taken, for they were deemed to be 
entitled to . share in ‘the moiety of the ves- 
sel and her lading,” after she had been con- 
demned and sold. I found my gold safe, and 
of course I did not leave it in the bark. As 
we were not required for some time in New 
York, I went to St. Louis with the Grace- 
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woods. My father gave me a warm welcome, 
of course, and so did all my other friends. 

‘*T did not expect you back so soon, Philip,” 
said he. 

**O, I have only come back on a visit; I 
must go again in a short time; for I intend to 
see my mother, if possible, before the summer 
is ended,” I replied, lightly. 

‘“*T suppose you consider yourself a sailor 
now.” 

“T ought to be; I came home second mate 
of the bark Michigan. I can hand, reef, and 
steer; make a short splice, a long splice, an 
eye splice, a cringle, a Turk’s head; can worm, 
serve, and parcel.” 

‘¢-You have a briny look, as though you had 
just escaped from a pickle barrel.” 

‘¢O, I’m as salt as a red herring.” 

‘¢T hope you have had enough of the sea.” 

*¢ Enough as a sailor before the mast; but 
if ever I am a rich man, I intend to have a 
yacht, and go round the world in her.” 

‘*[’'m afraid you will never be rich enough 
to do that.” 

“Tf I am not, I will not complain.” 

‘You didn’t make much on this cruise,” 
laughed my father. 

‘¢In money probably two or three thousand 
dollars, and in experience and knowledge as 
much more.” 

I explained my plans and views to my fa- 
ther; but as I intended to go to Europe by 
steamer, as soon as I could get rid of the trial 
of the slave traders, he offered no objection. 
I remained in St. Louis a week, when the 
United States marshal wrote for me to appear 
in New York. Before I went, I called on my 
friend Mr. Lamar, and told him all about 
Waterford; and when I started, an agent of 
the banks went with me to claim the money 
which the pirate had obtained from them by 
forgery. This claim was estdBlished and al- 
lowed, and the loss of the banks was made 
good to them. The trial of the slavers came 
on sooner than I had reason to expect, and 
théy were sentenced to three years’ imprison- 
ment — which I thought was a very mild pun- 
ishment. 

The bark was condemned and sold, with all 
her stores and cargo, and, including my share 
of the Spaniards’ money, which was regarded 
as part of the “lading,” I had the handsome 
sum of twenty-five hundred dollars. As we 
all fared alike in the division, my shipmates 
were willing to acknowledge that, even in a 
pecuniary point of view, it was better to do 
right than to do wrong. Sanderson'and Bax- 
ter kept sober after they went on shore, and 
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both of them are now temperance men. Bax- 
ter is chief mate of a large Indiaman, and San- 
derson has retired to a little farm in Maine, 
which he bought with his share of the prize- 
money. Of the rest of the crew I know noth- 
ing; but I suppose most of them kept drunk 
till they had spent all their money, or had 
been robbed of what they did not spend, and 
then went to sea again; but I will venture to 
say that none of them ever voluntarily served 
in a slave ship. 

I was prepared for more sea swashes, for I 
liked the sea. I was ready to sail for Europe 
as a passenger in a steamer. I hoped soon to 
find my mother, and unite our little family 
under one roof in St. Louis. And so, for a 
time, I abandoned CRINGLE AND CROSS-TREE. 


GRANDMOTHER. 


BY Cc. F. GERRY. 


SEE her in the ‘‘ old arm-chair,” 
With tall cap snowy white, 
And fires light up her antique specs 

As gleam the embers bright. 


Her evening work lies near, of which 
She seldom seems to tire, 

And many an Indian legend tells 
Beside the kitchen fire. 


She knits and nods, now drops to sleep, 
And through a golden haze 

Sees childhood’s home in happy dreams, 
And friends of childhood’s days. 


One morning, —’twas the month of May, — 
The air was clear and chill, 

When, peering westward, she exclaimed, 
‘Wachusett — dear old hill4 ” 


And glad tears gathered in her eyes, 
As, rapt with keen delight, 

She viewed this landmark of her youth 
With joyous second sight. 


The birds and fragrant flowers she loved, 
With joys they ever bring, 

And always watched, with longing eye, 
For earliest bloom of spring. 


She often clasped me to her breast, 
And smoothed my flaxen hair, 
And told me of her own dear boy, 
Whose brown curls rested there. 


In sunset land afar she sleeps, 
Where flowers above her bow; 

She has no need of second sight 
To view the old hill now. 
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TALES OF ANOIENT DAYS. 


XI. MOUNT IDA, OR THE SIEGE 
OF TROY. 


BY CARL CARSON. 


ENTURIES before the birth of our Savior 
occurred one of the most remarkable 
achievements recorded in the annals of his- 
tory or tradition. Jupiter, seeing the earth 
overstocked with people, held a consultation 
with Themis, the goddess of justice and law, 
as to how the evil might be remedied. It was 
decided between them that a war between 
Greece, or Hellas, as it was then called, and 
Troy, was the best course to pursue. 

Ata certain banquet of the gods, Discord, 
by the direction of father Jupiter, came and 
flung down a golden apple, inscribed, ‘‘ The 
apple for the fair one.” Juno, Minerva, and 
Venus each laid claim to it; and how was the 
rightful owner to be’ determined? Easily 
enough. The king of the gods directed Mer- 
cury to conduct the three beauties to the sum- 
mit of Mount Ida, where Paris, the son of 
Priam, king of the ancient city of Troy, would 
decide the question. After a short examina- 
tion, the apple was awarded to Venus, who 
had secretly promised to the judge the hand 
of Helen, the beautiful wife of Menelaus, in 
marriage. In order to secure Helen, the god- 
dess Venus directed Paris to build a ship, and 
sail in it to Greece. She also ordered her own 
son, 4ineas, to be his companion in the voyage. 
Vainly did the soothsayers predict woes that 
were to follow the adventure, and cautioned 
the prince not to undertake the intended expe- 
dition. But he was deaf to all entreaties. 
The vessel put to sea, and, after a brief voyage, 
arrived at Lacedemon, where he shared the 
hospitality of the king, Menelaus. 

After a time of feasting and enjoyment, the 
king was called to Crete on business, and left 
the palace in the hands of his wife, Helen, and 
directed her to entertain the guests so long as 
they remained. As fate would have it, Paris 
and Helen, after long intercourse, became mu- 
tually in love; and the former, by dint of art- 
ful cunning, persuaded the fair one to embark 
with him in his vessel, and sail back to Troy. 
The property of Menelaus was stolen and 
placed on board of the ship, after which the 
guilty pair set sail. 

Menelaus, upon returning to his home, and 
finding his beautiful wife gone, consulted 
with his brother Agamemnon how he might 
restore to himself his wife, Helen. It was de- 
termined that an expedition against Troy was 
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the only possible way. Consequently the 
elopement was made public, and all the chief- 
tains of Greece were ordered to assemble for 
the war. When the preparations were fully 
made, and the great heroes had come togeth- 
er, they all set sail from Aulis, a seaport of 
Beeotia, and proceeded on their course. 

As might well be expected, the voyage was 
not one void of adventure. Their vessels were 
dispersed by a storm, and were obliged to put 
back to Aulis, the port from whence they start- 
ed. While here a strange act occurred. Aga- 
memnon had killed a deer in the chase, and 
boasted that he was superior in skill to the 
goddess Diana. She was offended, and sent 
adverse winds against the fleet. The priest 
said, that, to atone for the vaunting crime, 
Iphigenia, the daughter of Agamemnon, must 
be sacrificed at the altar. The sacrifice was 
about being accomplished, when Diana, pity- 
ing the maiden, snatched her away, and car- 
ried her to Tauris, where she became a priest- 
ess in her temple. 

After the anger of the goddess had been ap- 
peased, the fleet again set sail; and, having a 
prosperous voyage, with the winds favorable, 
it arrived on the shore of Troy. The tidings 
of the approach of the Greeks had reached 
the knowledge of King Priam, who had al- 
ready assembled his warriors when the foe 
arrived. They opposed them on their first 
landing, but were driven back into the pre- 
cincts of the city. The heroes, then, having 
made a vain assault upon the city, began to de- 
vastate the surrounding country, and captured 
several towns. Then followed a war of ten 
long years, principally of hard fighting. In 
the last year, the Grecian hero Ulysses took He- 
lenus by stratagem, and, having learned from 
him how the city might be captured, means 
were procured to secure the death of Paris. 
Minerva then directed a large horse to be 
built, wholly of wood; and, when ft was com- 
pleted, the bravest warriors concealed them- 
selves in it, and the rest set fire to their tents 
and sailed away to Tenedos. The Trojans, 
supposing the war to be at an end, and that 
the enemy had returned home, broke down a 
portion of their walls, and drew the mammoth 
wooden horse into their city, and engaged in 
riotous festivity. What to do with the horse 
was a question of serious debate. Some were 
for burning it, others for throwing it from the 
city, and others still for consecrating it to 
Minerva. The latter opinion prevailed. But 
Laocoon, a priest, strenuously opposed and 
rejected its entrance into the city; and, while 
he was sacrificing, two immense serpents is- 
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sued from the sea, and, having destroyed his 
two sons, attacked him and killed him. Mean- 
while, the warriors in the horse descend from 
their hiding-place, and, having signalled to 
the fleet at Tenedos, the city was at last taken. 

Then followed a scene of awful destruction 
and bloodshed. The flames burst wildly over 
the walls of Troy, and the dead and dying 
told the terror of the war. The heroes on 
both sides gave up their lives. And, when the 
survivors returned home, many were eager to 
listen to the story of their singular adven- 
tures, the most memorable in the ‘“ brave 
days of old.” 

Helen was brought back to Greece, and 
lived many years with Menelaus, who for- 
gave her infidelity. 

Thus we see “‘ how great a matter a little fire 
kindleth!” Thousands of lives were lost mere- 
ly to regain one. And such is the case in all 


wars — many die to redeem or redress the 
wrongs of a few individuals. 
wish that it were otherwise? 


Who would not 


ne 


MAY. 


BY MISS H. R. HUDSON. 


HO saw April when she went, 
Weary-hearted, wan, and gray, 
Leaving all the world content 
With the May? — 


With the darling of the year, 
When, with happy eyes she came 
Whispering, in the world’s charmed ear, 
Summer’s name; — 


Smiling at the winter’s dream, 
Making slaves of winter free, 
Listening to each bird and stream 

Graciously ; — 


Dropping flowers for passing shows, 
Making fields and gardens rare, 
Mocking roses, mocking snows, 
Here and there; — 


Winning the reluctant time, 
Wedding beauty to the year, 
Winter’s fact to summer's rhyme, 
Grief to cheer? 


Who mourned April? Ah, not I! 
For the present is too fair; 
Summer comes to glorify 
Earth and air. 
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THE DOOTOR’S DAUGHTER. 


BY SOPHIE MAY. 


CHAPTER XV. 
DULL DAYS. 


Miss Tottenham. 


CTOBER 25. I should think Pauline 
had eaten a lotus-berry, and forgotten 

all about home. Why doesn’t she write? Mr. 
Loring did more than his duty, for he*went as 
far as New York, and saw the travellers safely 
on board the mail steamer Catawba. There 
they met Mr. arid Mrs. Prince, according to 
agreement. Mamma was as bright and brave 





as when she left our door, and said the sea 
air was giving her new life. The state-room 
windows are very high, and she can have a 
breeze all night, if she likes. They started 
on the 12th, and would reach Havana in six 
days. 

Of course there has not been time for a let- 
ter. I see it now that I have put down the 
dates in black and white. I am like Keller; 
he says he ‘gets considerable information 
from hearing himself talk.” 

The dull day drizzles along. It is pleasant 
at school; but I don’t like to come’ home, un- 
less I bring some of the girls. My father talks 
heroically about “rising superior to circum- 
stances;” but I haven’t observed that he is 
particularly jolly. Why is it that women are 
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always missed so much more than men? 
When my father is gone, mother keeps on 
regularly with whatever she is doing, and is 
as tranquil as ever; whereas if she herself is 
gone for only a day, my father seems to be 
thrown off his balance. He was in the habit 
of reading aloud to her in the evening; but it 
is not worth while to read to me. I cannot 
understand Carlyle, or Emerson, or Browning, 
or any of those men that talk with their 
mouths full. Moreover I am always gone. I 
wish I had kept an account of the number of 
times my father has said, — 

‘* It seems strange here without your mother 
— doesn’t it?” 

Or, ‘‘ We see now who it was that made our 
home so pleasant.” 

And then he gets his dressing-gown and 
goes off to his study, for we have fallen in the 
way of not having a fire in the sitting-room 
evenings. That was Pauline’s business. She 
always attended to the front part of the house; 
and perhaps Thankful thinks I might do it 
now; but the mornings are very short, and I 
don’t like to lose my horseback ride. Thank- 


ful digs into the carpet as if she were sub- 
soiling it; but she makes the chairs and 
téte-a-tétes stand up against the wall like total 
strangers come visiting. 


The sitting-room 
does not look natural. I wish Thankful 
showed more grace in arrangement. Now 
Pauline and mother are always moving the 
furniture about, and giving a touch here and 
a touch there, like an artist painting a pic- 
ture. But poor Thankful means well. I am 
not blaming her. 

I am sorry to see that my father has less 
and less patience with her pocket-handker- 
chief. It comes out regularly now, just after 
breakfast. Strange she hasn’t learned by this 
time that my father despises the sight of tears. 
She told me the other day she had ‘‘some- 
thing on her mind;” but so she has had ever 
since I knew her. She grows neater than 
ever, and has positively taken to mopping the 
barn floor! I wonder what the horses think! 
Perhaps they are as homesick out there as we 
are in the house. My father hopes she won’t 
scour the bark off the trees in the yard, like 
the Dutch wives of Broeck. 

Benjie behaves awfully, always teasing and 
hanging on to my skirts. Marie Smith teach- 
es a private school in the Probate Office; but 
he doesn’t go half the time, on account of 
stiff necks, sore thumbs, toothaches, ear- 
aches, lame ankles, and frogs in the throat. 
There isn’t an inch in his body that hasn’t 
ached more or less since Marie began that 
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school. Mother wouldn’t mind his little 
whimseys; but my father laughs, and allows 
him to stay at home. The rest of us were 
ruled with a rod of iron. Why, at Benjie’s 
age I didn’t dare wink. I used to think chil- 
dren were as easily trained as pea-vines; but 
I don’t think so now; I have to coax or drive 
that boy to bed every night, so I can go and 
spend the evening with Judith. If I left him 
up, he would be up when I came back; for 
Thankful is very weak about Benjie, and has 
no more authority than a fly. 

October 25. A letter from Pauline. My 
father tried to appear stoical; but I could see 
he was as eager as I was, though he did not 
dance! ‘*Mamma is quite comfortable; ” 
that was the very first line. The journey 
scarcely fatigued her. She was interested in 
sea, and sky, and people; but poor Pauline 
felt very sick, especially while crossing the 
Gulf Stream. There it grew suddenly rough, 
and the ocean much warmer, as if hot water 
were being poured in. Strange that the Gulf 
Stream never will unite with the Atlantic 
Ocean, but holds itself aloof, as if it belonged 
to another family. I should just enjoy can- 
tering on its back. It must seem like a wild 
animal no man can tame. And those serene 
moonlight nights at sea, with the soft trade- 
wind clouds sailing across the sky; how mam- 
ma must have revelled in them! for she feels 
the beautiful, just as if it were God himself 
speaking to her. 

Pauline remarked that the Southern Cross 
was to be seen just above the horizon; so it 
seems she still remembers to look at the stars. 
Havana is built close to the sea; and when 
they came in sight of it, she grew dreadfully 
homesick. The idea of being homesick where 
mother is! I ought to have been the one to 
go. The flag of Spain was a distressing sight 
to her eyes. It is very gaudy, with red and 
yellow stripes, and glares over the Moro 
Lighthouse like a torch. Well, what if it 
does? She says the blue, and white, and 
yellow houses, with red roofs, are not like 
New England. I should think she would be 
glad of it. What is the use to go so far from 
home, if you can’t see something new? 

At Havana they parted with Mr. and Mrs. 
Prince, who went on to New Orleans, as they 
had intended; but Dr. Ware was at Havana, 
on the lookout for the Catawba; and he came 
from the wharf in a boat to meet mother and 
Pauline. Very kind of him; but I cannot 
forget that he has no hope of mother, and 
the very sound of his name is disagreeable 
to me. 
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He took them to a fine hotel, where the 
walls are so high that you need a spy-glass to 
see a fly on the ceiling. They rode in a vo- 
lante, and the black driver rode too, on the 
horse’s back. There’s laziness! Pauline says 
the streets are so narrow that you go very 
close to the houses, and can look in through 
the glassless windows and see what the people 
are doing. 

Mamma was sadly disappointed because 
Madame Almy could not receive them at 
once; but as I said before, Dr. Ware took 
them to an elegant hotel, the Le Grand, 
where they will remain a few days. Pauline 
likes the breakfasts — delicious fruits; fish 
with all the colors of the rainbow; various 
other dainties, and — fried plantains. (She 
didn’t say whether they had any. fried smart- 
weed !) 

How I wish I were in Cuba! It is so com- 
monplace at home! Ladies there do not walk 
in the streets; and when they go riding, it is 
in full dress, with flowers, jewels, fans, &c., 
but no bonnets. They never pretend to go 
shopping; the shops go to them; that is, the 
clerks carry out goods to the doors of the car- 
riages, and the dainty ladies buy what pleases 
them. 

Ican imagine dear mother riding through 
those streets as pale as a northern snow-drop, 
and Dr. Ware smiling blandly, with hand on 
vest pocket, ready at a moment’s notice to 
whip out a bottle of scme sort of reviving 
drops. He went there for his health as much 
as she did, and, for all I can see, is just as 
likely to die. He has such a beam in his own 
eye, how can he see the mote in mother’s? 

And I can imagine Pauline sitting up in 
the volante with her high-bred air. The 
postilion would probably take her for a 
Spanish lady, on account of her brown eyes 
and dark complexion, only she had no ball- 
dress and fan. 

November 5. 
ties. 


I have had six little tea-par- 
Miss O'Neil came to three. Once the 
“verbal music” attracted her, and twice it 
didn’t. I enjoy my “young mates” better 
when Pauline is not here to criticise. 
November 6. It seems to take James Works 
along time to execute that will. I seldom go 
into the kitchen of an evening but I.see him 
leaning against the sink. His conversation 
must be very edifying. I heard him tell 
Thankful about a red cow of his that was 
“breachy.” ‘I mean to turn her into an- 
other cow,” said he. ‘‘and then beef her.” 
That may be the English language, Miss Tot- 
tenham, but it does not sound like it. Last 
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night, when Thankful was taking the apple- 
butter off the stove, he said, in pompous 
tones, ‘‘ Shall I render you some assistance?” 
But she had the kettle off and the stove- 
cover on before he took his hands out of his 
pockets. 

I wish Thankful would not talk so much 
about our family affairs. She asked me the 
other day if it was not very expensive having 
mother and Pauline in Cuba, and Keller at 
boarding-school. I told her it probably was; 
but I hoped she wouldn’t take it to heart, as 
she had just as many troubles of her own as 
she could possibly bear. 

‘So I have,” sighed she; ‘‘I have been 
singled out for affliction from my youth up. 
But perhaps your father’s business affairs con- 
cern me more than you think. Being a wid- 
ow s0, I have to look out for myself.” 

I cannot imagine what she means. If her 
wages are paid regularly, isn’t she ‘ looked 
out for” enough? Perhaps she might feel 
easier if she knew of the five hundred dollars, 
in government bonds, which aunt Hinsdale 
gave me for my name. Thankful is naturally 
low-spirited, but I never knew her so low as 
this. My father says her eyes are a couple of 
water-sluices in excellent repair. What can 
be the matter? I wonder if she feels grieved 
by my thoughtlessness? Mother never asked 
her to mend the clothes from the wash, not 
even Benjie’s, for her eyes are weak (as might 
be expected)! But I can’t remember to take a 
needle in hand till Saturday night about bed- 
time, when of course the mending is all done. 
She loves me dearly, and thinks all my faults 
are very excusable; but perhaps she is over- 
whelmed by my giving so many tea and din- 
ner-parties — more than a dozen, I declare. 
She is considered the best cook in Quinne- 
basset; and it taxes her ingenuity to get up 
new dishes, I suppose. I have had Judith 
and Marie every noon regularly, and yester- 
day asked Oscaforia and Sarah Hinsdale, be- 
cause I happened to meet them on the street, 
and forgot entirely that Thankful was down 
with sick-headache. It did seem rather cruel, 
and the dear soul felt so mortified about the 
burnt pudding-sauce, that I asked her forgive- 
ness, and gave her mother’s purple breakfast 
shawl. My father said I might; he dislikes 
purple. He asked me yesterday if I wasn't 
afraid Thankful worked too hard. I have 
decided to invite no more company for the 
present; but really it is Thankful’s own fault 
that I pine for society. If she were not 
here, I verily believe I should not be so lone- 
some. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
A NEW RESOLVE. 


Miss Tottenham. 


OVEMBER 15. Pauline writes that they 

are comfortably established at Madame 
Almy’s, and like very much. Mother was 
annoyed at the Le Grand, by not having a 
bed to sleep on; nothing but sacking, without 
a mattress. She heard clocks striking the 
quarter hours all night, and watchmen blow- 
ing whistles, and crying ‘‘serenos” at every 
stroke, all of which disturbed her rest. Pau- 
line says she is really gaining now. Isn’t it 
glorious? Dr. Ware does not improve, and 
has gone to Matanzas. Just as I expected! 

Last night I went to the sink to get some 
water for my plants, having forgotten them 
in the morning, and Thankful began about 
my father’s heavy expenses again, and asked 
me if I had never been afraid Keller might 
run in debt. Boys often do at school, she 
says. ‘‘ But there is this about it,” she added, 
as if to comfort me; ‘if he should run in 
debt, your father is an honorable man, and 
would feel responsible, you may be sure of 
that.” 

I could not see what interest she should 
have in the question, or what satisfaction she 
could take in conjuring up such absurd no- 
tions; but I merely said, — 

‘*O, yes; my father is sure to do the right 
thing, whatever it is.” 

‘¢ That is what I always tell folks,” cried she; 
‘* he’s a good, pious man, if he does speculate 
so much in real estate; and when your sister 
is married, there'll be one less to provide for.” 

I didn’t say a word; it was such a shock to 
hear her speak of Pauline’s being married. I 
had never thought of it before, not definitely 
— still, I suppose it wz77 come to that in time 
—one of these years. Well, Pauline is very 
much mistaken if she thinks she can ever be 
as happy anywhere else as she is at home. 
How can she bear the thought of leaving her 
father and mother? 

‘*Yes; you see there’ll be one less to pro- 
vide for,” said Thankful; ‘‘and your father’s 
expenses won’t be so heavy; so I tell folks it’s 
no use to borrow trouble. Do you suppose 
your sister’ll marry, come another spring?” 

‘* My sister has never spoken of being mar- 
ried at all, and it is a subject I do not think 
proper to discuss,” said I, with some dignity. 

But Thankful only sniffed, and said, — 

‘*Haven’t I got a pair of eyes in my head? 
Can’t I see who comes to this house?” 





‘Perhaps you mean Mr. Works, of Poo- 
noosac,” said I; ‘‘ he is here oftener than any 
one else.” 

Thankful sighed heavily at that. 

‘¢ James Works was my husband’s own broth- 
er,” said she. “It is a pity if he can’t come 
here to see me on business, without people in 
the village making remarks.” 

*¢T never heard it mentioned,” said I. 

“©O, but it is in everybody’s mouth, child. 
His being a widower so, makes it very un- 
pleasant for me,” said she, going into her 
pocket-handkerchief. ‘‘ He has been here on 
very solemn business lately, I can assure you. 
I have been having Josiah taken up and put 
in the new graveyard at Poonoosac.” 

Then she fell to crying so hard that I could 
not imagine what it was for, knowing it cer- 
tainly wasn’t for grief, till she broke forth 
very spitefully, — 

‘*T declare for it, there isn’t the least honor 
among sextons. I paid Mr. Black handsomely 
for taking up Josiah; but I’ve no idea I got 
more than half of him!” 

‘“‘Why, Thankful Works!” said I, trying 
my best not to smile. 

‘“‘No, I really don’t think I got more than 
half. I’d be willing to leave it out to any- 
body if it wasn’t a very small mess of bones 
for a man of his size.” 

It was such a singular thing to show temper 
about! and she looked so dreadfully indignant 
that I hurried off as fast as possible, shaking 
so that half the water from the sprinkler ran 
into my slipper. When I reached the sitting- 
room, I told my father how Thankful had 
been imposed upon in the matter of bones, 
and he laughed heartily, for the first time, I 
believe, since mother went away. 

‘“‘Thankful’s strong point is her indigna- 
tion,” said he. 

Then he repeated a letter, word for word, 
which she once wrote her brother-in-law, 
beginning, ‘‘Indignation still burns in the 
bosom of myself,” &c. 

‘But she has forgiven James Works since 
he gave back the thirds,” said I; ‘‘ and they 
are the best of friends. He is as interested in 
her as an own brother.” 

November 18. My work-box happened to 
be sitting on the stairs yesterday, and Benjie 
fell over it headlong. Thankful decided>that 
his knee was broken, and we laid him scream- 
ing on the sofa to await my father’s return. 
How I longed for mother! It was a season 
of great remorse and anxiety for me, till 
Jowler happened to come into the room with 
a stick in his mouth, when Benjie jumped up 
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and ran after him. My fears subsided then. 
All the little boys in town heard of the fearful 
accident, and came with their dogs to make 
visits of condolence — very good for lameness. 
The more boys the less limping. Benjie is 
trying hard this evening to save up a little 
stiffness against to-morrow, just enough to 
keep him out of school. No doubt he’ll suc- 
ceed. I’ll put him to bed now, and go to 
Judith’s. 

November 19. Robert came in this morn- 
ing with a beaming face. 

‘‘Where is your father?” cried he; ‘I’ve 
found a live —” 

There, I forget the name; but it’s some- 
thing that crawls. 

Thankful says, ‘‘ It does beat all how folks 
can have their minds taken up with such 
small concerns.” I thought of that very thing 
myself when I saw her cry about the pudding 
sauce. 

November 20. Mother has written two pre- 
cious letters to my father. She still improves, 
and would be very happy if she had us all 
with her. She says, — 

“Tell dear little Marian to take good care 
of my legacy. Her task is no light one; but 
we do not expect or ask for our child an easy 
time in the world, and it may be as well for 
her to learn young the lesson that ‘with self- 
renunciation begins life.” I hope she reémem- 
bers that even Christ pleased not himself.” 

No, dear mamma, I had not remembered it! 
I, who once thought I was trying to be like 
him! I want to hide my face for shame. 

“With self-renunciation begins life.” I am 
sure Carlyle said that, for the words are put 
together in the hardest way. But what does 
it mean? Why, that we must put self one 
side before we can really deve. Self, self, get 
thee behind me! 

Dear mamma pities me, and thinks I am 
wearing myself out for the family; and here 
Iam, floating about like a great lazy butterfly. 

My father said in his prayer this morning, 
“Teach us how sublime a thing it is to live.” 

Yes, there is such a thing as making one’s 
life sublime, — for instance, mother; and there 
is such a thing as making it ridiculous, — for 
instance, Marian. 

Papa, you shall not spend all your evenings 
alone. Thankful, you’ll do no more mending. 
Benjie, you needn’t go to bed with the chick- 
ens. Poor little fellow, is it your own sister 
Mamie that has abused you so? 

Into the writing-desk, Miss Tottenham. I 
wish to have a little private conversation with 
myself. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
BRIGHTENING THE HOUSE. 


Miss Tottenham. 


OVEMBER 25. I do believe there is no 

satisfaction equal to that of acting from 
high motives... After mother’s letter came, I 
aroused myself, and determined to take my 
true place as the daughter of the house. Not 
that I expected anything particular would 
come of it, or that anybody would observe 
it; I hope I am more genuine than that! I 
merely meant, as Thankful says in prayer- 
meeting, to ‘‘do my duty as far forth as I 
know how.” 

Firstly, I announced to Mrs. Works that I 
intended to take care of the front part of the 
house. 

‘* Well,” said she, coolly, ‘‘ you’ll find the 
broom in the cellar-way.” 

I labored over the sitting-room till it seemed 
like itself, and the pieces of furniture looked 
as if they were acquainted with one another 
once more. Then Zephyr and I galloped 
through Paradise Lane, and gathered boughs 
of late autumn leaves to light up the walls of 
the room, and give a warm tone to the pic- 
tures and statues. But real heart we must 
have too; for I was determined to lure papa 
away from that old office. I was just lighting 
the fire when Judith walked in. 

“OQ, dear!” said she; ‘‘ why haven’t you 
been over? I didn’t feel able to come, and it 
has put me all out of breath.” 

‘My father says the women of this age are 
‘born fatigued,’” said I; ‘‘ and of all the tired 
specimens, you are the tiredest, Miss Judith. 
I didn’t go to your house, because I had work 
to do. Benjie’s all out at elbows, and I found 
a hole in the hall carpet, and —” 

‘Why, Marian, it would kill me to work at 
such a rate. Your face is the color of that 
blush rose. Just look in the glass, and see if 
it isn’t. What possesses you, all of a sud- 
den?” 

“*Q, I’m trying to make it look natural and 
pleasant for Keller when he comes home to 
Thanksgiving.” 

That really. was one little reason floating on 
top; but the solid reason underneath was, 
that I was trying to do right. You know our 
deepermost motives are the very ones we can’t 
tell. 

‘*Do these andirons look bright enough, 
Jude?” 

‘“‘Gay as gold,” said she. 


‘*T like your 
brass-topped fender and your pictorial bellows 
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beyond everything. This is just the cosiest 
house in town.” . 

‘* Yes,” said I; ‘‘only Thankful has cried 
so much that the walls feel damp, and we 
need a roaring fire.” 

**You wouldn’t complain of Thankful, if 
you had to live with aunt Esther,” said Judith. 
‘She has turned our house into a regular 
rag-factory, and is making ‘ drawn-in’ rugs 
out of our old clothes. I’m so glad Robert 
won’t let me sew, or I should be kept at it all 
day, like Tid and Mate. Just think how stu- 
pid it is for me, Marian! Tid and Mate pair 
off, you know, and I don’t have much to do 
with them, and the little boys are only a trial, 
and father stays at the store most of the time. 
If it wasn’t for Robert, I should just die. He 
is the only one in the house that tries to make 
things comfortable.” 

I wanted to say, ‘‘ Why don’t you try your- 
self?” But I won’t preach, so there! Let me 
practise a while first. While I brushed the 
hearth, Judith lay back on the sofa with half- 
shut eyes, and I asked what she was dreaming 
about. 

‘** OQ,” said she, ‘if we could only make the 
world over again, how beautiful it might be! 
We would leave out all the disagreeables, such 
as east winds, and rain-storms, and ‘ equinom- 
ical’ people; and we’d preserve the roses and 
zephyrs, and rainbows and good times. I’m 
going to live with my Reginald in a castle by 
the sea, with opal sunsets dipping into the 
blue waves; and there’ll be none of the trials 
of life coming to beat against the walls. He 
will be a poet-laureate, with a wreath of ama- 
ranth round his brow.”’ 

‘* Brown paper and vinegar will be better, 
Jude, if he’s troubled with headache.” 

‘* Hush, Marian! And he will adore me as 
your father does your mother.” 

‘I can’t see any earthly reason why he 
should,” cried I. And then we fell into a fit 
of laughing; and in the midst of it, my father 
stalked through the room, which mortified 
Judith so much that she slipped out by the 
side door and went home. If we ever do get 
to laughing in that absurd way and can’t 
stop, my father is sure to appear, with a pre- 
ternaturally solemn face, and say something 
sarcastic about the *‘ giggling age.” 

This time he was so tired, after a hard ride, 
that he scarcely spoke till he had had a cup 
of tea. Then, after a remark to Benjie on the 
subject of jackknives, he went into the sitting- 
room again, on his way to the office. Now, 
my father isn’t a man that observes things 
in detail; he couldn’t have told what I had 
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been doing to the room; but he saw that the 
general effect was different, and his face 
lighted up wonderfully. 

‘* So you’ve been cleaning house, daughter. 
And you've set the fire to blazing again. 
O, you’re expecting 


Well, that’s pleasant. 
company — are you?” 
“No, papa; don’t be frightened; nobody 
but you. I built the fire for the rheumatic 
old flies. Isee they wake up stiff in the 
morning when they go to bed cold.” 

‘Well, well,” said he, laughing, ‘‘I suppose 
if I enjoy the fire too, it won’t interfere with 
the flies. I’ll bring my books in here, and 
we'll try to be sociable.” 

Then Benjie shuffled in through the entry 
as if he were being dragged. 

‘*I say, Mamie, I don’t want to go to be-ed!” 

But when he saw the fire dancing on the 
hearth, he sprang into my arms, crying, — 

‘*Isn’t it festive? Who’s a-coming? Mayn’t 
I sit up and see ’em?” 

‘There is no one coming, Benjie; and if 
you'll be a dear, quiet little boy, you may sit 
up till you are sleepy.” 

‘*Hooray! Hoora-ay! Hooray for ever- 
more!” shouted he, swinging his arms in 
ecstasy. 

Dear little fellow! There is such a thing as 
children’s rights, and I don’t mean to interfere 
with yours any more. 

‘“‘Well, this is cheerful,” said my father, 
wheeling in his big chair, and putting on the 
dressing-gown I had ready for him. 

The fire brightened his whole face, and 
warmed his imagination, so that he began to 
make up the most entertaining stories; and 
Benjie sat on his knee drawing in his little 
lips as if he were imbibing nectar. 

After a while we fell to discussing all sorts 
of subjects; and I thought, as I’ve often 
thought before, that my father, in certain 
moods, is the most agreeable man I ever saw. 
I asked him if he could hear my lessons again 
next winter. He said, Certainly: if we would 
submit to a little irregularity. 

‘¢ And papa, are you willing Judith should 
recite with me in Latin?” 

I dared not add geometry, for Judith is very 
much afraid of him, and would never like to 
have him know how dull she is in figures. 

“©O, yes; I shall be quite willing to hear 
her recitations when she is not up in the 
blue.” 

‘¢O, papa, she is not half so absent-minded 
as you think. People don’t understand Judith.” 

“Probably not. Sentimental young ladies 
are too deep to be understood.” 
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When he called Judith ‘‘ sentimental,” with 
that quiet smile of his, there didn’t seem to be 
anything left of her bigger than the head of a 
pin. I hastened to change the subject by 
showing him a fossil Robert had found in the 
woods. But that only reminded him to say 
he wished Judith had an interest in the nat- 
ural sciences; for then she might not sit 
curled up like a dormouse, but run about 
enough to get a little color, and correct the 
morbid tone of her mind. “My father is very 
hard on Judith. I believe he thinks she is the 
sort of girl to elope with a dancing-master. 
Robert is after his own heart, because he is 
fond of poking in the dirt. He is the only 
person in town who has free access to my fa- 
ther’s office, and library, and surgical instru- 
ments. He spends hours combining fluids of 
different colors, in a retort, and weighing 
gases, which I suppose is a sign of a well- 
balanced mind. As if we were all expected 
to be just alike in this world! Judith may 
not love science, but she dotes on poetry; and 
let her faults be what they may, she is my best 
friend, and I won’t have my own father ridi- 
cule her, if I can help it. 

December 4. Keller has come and gone. 
At first it seemed very odd to him without 
mother and Pauline; but I tried my very best 
to be agreeable, and never let the fire go low 


in the sitting-room, and he said it was jollier 
than he expected. Really he came very near 
being confidential with me. He was like him- 
self, only he didn’t whistle; and mother says, 
“T shall always feel safe about my two boys 


as long as I can hear them whistle.” I hope 
there isn’t any trouble on his mind that has 
stopped the music. I told him how tearful 
Mrs. Works had been this fall, and how she 
even cried at the bare idea of his running in 
debt; and he began to walk the floor, and 
look so confused, that it startled me, though I 
will not be mean enough to suspect that that 
boy has done anything wrong. Thankful was 
so overjoyed to see him, that she put on the 
purple shawl, and smiled all over her face. 

“Why, Thankful,” said he, ‘‘how hand- 
some your shoulders are! What has been 
your object in hiding them under layers of 
capes, shortest ones uppermost, like shingles 
on the roof of a huuse? ” 

She laughed, for she lets Keller say what he 
pleases. 

““You look like another woman,” said he. 
‘‘ What has become of your owl-eyed glasses, 
and your outlandish cap? Somebody will be 
falling in love with you, next thing.” 

Thankful groaned. 
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I enjoyed Keller’s visit hugely, only he made 
fun of Zephyr. 

‘‘ She was taken for a bad debt,” he said, 
‘*and ought to be a bad horse, which, if I am 
any judge, she certainly is.” 

He means nothing against her moral qual- 
ities, for a sweeter pony never breathed. 
Physically speaking, she may not be all I 
could wish; but how is she to blame for that? 
In addition to the tenderness of her feet, I 
am afraid she is having trouble with one of 
her eyes. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
A MYSTERY IN THE ATTIC. 


Miss Tottenham. 

ANUARY 1. Zephyr began the year by a 
fall. Tom was leading her into the barn, 
and she fell flat on the ice. ‘* What ice?” I 
hear you ask, Miss Tottenham. Well, I should 
call it the glaciers of neatness. Thankful 
had just been washing the barn again, and, as 
the thermometer is two degrees below zero, 
the floor froze as smooth as glass. The dear 
beast was dreadfully shaken. Tom rubbed 
her faithfully, and I went out and fed her 
with cake. If Thankful’s extraordinary neat- 

ness continues, Zephyr must wear skates. 

I went into the kitchen, which was fragrant 
with boiling suds, and said I, ‘‘ Thankful, do 
please tell me what ails you. You never were 
in the habit of washing the barn floor; you 
know you never were.” 

She only answered by a burst of tears. 1 
looked at her critically, and was struck with 
the yellow tinge of her face. Instead of? 
‘* strawberries smothered in cream,” it is more 
like orange-peel smothered in lemonade. 

“Thankful,” said I, ‘‘ perhaps it is you 
liver. My father will give you some pills, if 
you will only describe the case.” 

“ Pills?” echoed Thankful, with a grim 
smile. ‘‘If he'll mix me something that'll 
settle my mind, I'll thank him.” 

“© QO, is that it?” 

‘Yes; that’s just it. I don’t suppose you’d 
take me for a shifty-minded woman; now 
would you?” 

‘No, indeed, Thankful; I thought your 
mind was always made up tight and fastened 
with an iron bolt.” 

**You dear little soul,” said she, offering 
me a chair, ‘‘I wish you’d sit down here, and 
tell me your candid opinion of James Works.” 

‘* Why, Thankful, I am not in the least ac- 
quainted with Mr. Works. I’ve only seen 
him in passing through the room.” 
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‘*Very true; but I’m kind of curious to 
know how he strikes you. There isn’t an- 
other girl of your age in Quinnebasset so 
sharp-witted as you are, and that’s what I’ve 
always maintained.” 

‘* Why, Thankful!” said I, very much flat- 
tered; ‘‘I’m sure I ought to answer your 
question after such a compliment as that! 
You would like to know what sort of impres- 
sion I have received of Mr. Works, just from 
seeing him a few times?” 

‘* Yes, dear, I want your honest mind,” said 
Thankful, smoothing down her outside cape. 

‘* Well, if you really wish to know, he is 
dreadfully disagreeable to me. I’m tired to 
death of seeing him tilted back against the 
kitchen wall like a great bag of meal. And 
that everlasting smile! It doesn’t mean a 
thing; it’s only a pucker of the lips, like get- 
ting ready to whistle. And then his hands 
always in his pockets! How do you stand it, 
Thankful, to have him round so much?” 

Thankful drew herself up as straight as 
Bunker Hill Monument. I never was so sur- 
prised; after she had asked my opinion too! 

‘*T should be pleased to know, Marian Pres- 
sott,”’ said she, ‘‘ what James Works has ever 
jone to you or any of your folks that you 
should run on in that style! You don’t know 
anything about him. And I think it would 
be quite as becoming in a girl of your age to 
talk more respectful! ” 

With that Thankful walked right out in the 
dark kitchen and shut herself up. The next 
moment she began to sing. She always sings 
when her feelings are hurt. And O, dear, 
such dismal hymns! I hate to wound her, on 
that account. I’m sure I hadn’t the least idea 
she ever chred enough for her husband to re- 
sent what was said of his brother. But it 
seems she did. 

January 3. Thankful has scarcely spoken 
for two days. She is perfectly pleasant and 
polite, but every word seems to come from the 
depths of a broken heart. If she expects me 
to take back what I said about James Works, 
she will be disappointed. She asked my opin- 
ion— didn’t she? Well, I gave it; and if it 
was a wrong one, so much the better for 
James. He may be the salt of the earth, and 
I hope he is; but I don’t believe it. He came 
again last night, and I went into the kitchen, 
not knowing he was there. He said it wasa 
‘trimmer of a cold night; and didn’t I think 
a man that had come all the way from Poo- 
noosac to see Mrs. Works ought to have a 
cup of her celestial ginger tea?” 

He winked, and looked so silly, that I think 





it mortified Thankful, for she disappeared be- 
hind the pantry door. 

January 5. Such strange things are hap- 
pening at our house! I think, as Zephyr 
does, that the world has grown slippery. 
Thankful told my father last night she would 
like to consult him in his office. I supposed 
it must be in relation to some hidden disease, 
and pitied her very much. Her mother died 
of dropsy. I wondered if it was hereditary. 
I didn’t believe’ Thankful could have it, 
though, because she sheds so many tears! 

‘* Papa,” said I, when he came back to the 
sitting-room, ‘‘ is it anything I may ask you 
about?” 

He drew his chair before the fire, and broke 
out into little explosions of laughter. 

‘Yes, I'd as lief tell you as not. Thankful 
has been asking my candid opinion of James 
Works.” 

“Why, she asked mine too! Did you give 
yours, papa?” 

‘*Yes, Marian, I was just such a fool. I 
was taken off my guard, in the first place, by 
her talking as if she did not intend to marry 
him.” 

‘Marry him, papa! I should think not! 
Did he ever dare ask her?” 

‘It seems he has had the courage. But 
she says she told him one slice off a loaf was 
enough, and she didn’t approve of marrying 
twice into the same family. I assured her she 
was quite right. ‘James Works is a merce- 
nary, good-for-nothing fellow, and is after 
your money,’ said I. ‘If you accept him, 
you'll be doing a foolish thing.’ 

‘*I spoke my honest convictions, out of re- 
gard to the good soul, for I really respect her; 
but next minute I saw my mistake. I knew 
by the nipping of her lips that she had made 
up her mind to marry him.” 

‘¢ Why, father Prescott! After all she has 
said about ‘never marrying again, no, 
never?’” 

‘¢ Well, yes; after all that, my dear. ‘Thank 
you, doctor,’ said she. ‘No doubt you've 
stated your candid opinions but I see you’ve 
been misinformed. James Works is a very 
different man from what you take him to be. 
He’s a better calculator than Josiah was; but 
as for being stren-oo-ous about a half cent, as 
some folks tell about, it’s no such a thing.’ 

‘‘ That told the whole story — that and the 
flash of her eye. Good enough for me! And, 
daughter Marian, if I ever give another can- 
did opinion, may I be served in the same way 
again!” 

Then my father rubbed his hands and 
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laughed. * Well, if he sees anything-funny in 
it, it is more than I do. I always supposed 
Thankful a truthful woman, but now it seems 
to me she has perjured herself. Papa evident- 
ly excuses her, though, and thinks her mind 
is weak — weak as water! If J had said I 
should not marry, you might be sure my 
mind was made up, and couldn’t be turned. 
Not that I ever did say such a thing. It is 
best to be careful of one’s words. 

January 7. What are we going to do with- 
out Thankful? Affairs are approaching a cri- 
sis. She told me to-day she “ didn’t care any 
great about James, but she should have to 
marry him to get rid of him.” Such an idea! 
But she may not mean it. I find she doesn’t 
always mean what she says. But one thing 
is sure: she will leave us as soon as we can 
find another girl. How would poor mother 
feel? And she so easy about us, trusting in 
the widow Works, and believing she truly 
hates ‘“‘the whole race of mankind.” O, 
Thankful, Thankful! why don’t you stick to 
your appendix? 

January 15, and in the midst of it a great 
excitement. Night before last, just as I was 
going to sleep, I heard a sudden noise outside 
my window, which is over the dining-room. 
It was the crunching of snow under a man’s 
boots. Who could be walking there at that 


time of night? It was ten o’clock, cloudy and 
starless, the snow falling fast. Why didn’t he 
go along the path to the side door, instead of 
wading through the deep snow up to the win- 
dow? He must be a thief, trying to get into 
the dining-room. Perhaps he did not know 


the house, and thought we kept silver. Or 
perhaps he did know the house, and was 
aware that my father and Tom were both 
gone, and nobody left but two helpless wo- 
men and a little child. I heard him come 
nearer and nearer, and actually try, very gen- 
tly, to open one of the dining-room windows. 

I sprang out of bed, and crept into Thank- 
ful’s room over the kitchen. It was dark 
there, but I could see a ray of light from 
Thankful’s candle, as she was disappearing 
through the door that leads from the foot of 
the stairs into the kitchen. 

Presently I heard a low scream, and after 
that the sound of whispering. I knowI did. 
I hurried on my clothes, determined to find 
out what it meant. By that time Thankful 
had stolen up stairs again. I rushed into her 
room in the greatest excitement; but there 
she sat on the bed, as calm as aclock, with 
her green wrapper on, and yawning, as if she 
had just waked up. 
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‘* What is it? Who is it!” I whispered. 

‘¢ What’s what?” said she, rubbing her eyes. 

Such duplicity! I couldn’t and wouldn’t 
endure it. Did the woman think I was deaf, 
blind, and half witted? 

‘Thankful Works,” said I, beside myself 
with rage, ‘“‘you needn’t try to cheat me! 
James Works was breaking into this house, 
and you went down and sent him away. I 
guess you'll think more of my ‘candid opin- 
ion” next time about scamps! Don’t talk! 
Don’t say a word! I’ve heard, and I know! 
and: my father shall be informed this very 
night!” 

That finished the business. Thankful stared 
at me with strong displeasure, and said she, — 

‘¢T wish you better manners. I was revolv- 
ing it round in my mind whether I'd better 
tell you what had happened; but now I cer- 
tain shan’t.” - 

And that was ail I could get out of her, ex- 
cept that it wasn’t any of the Workses. Why 
did I speak so hastily? I told my father about 
it, but he said, ‘‘ Pooh, pooh! Only some- 
body come to return a borrowed coffee-pot or 
tea-spoon.” 

That’s a likely story! 

January 17. I had settled down quietly, 
and nearly forgotten my excitement, till to- 
night I happened to come upon Thankful, as 
she was stealing down the attic stairs with a 
plate and cup in her hand. She hid them 
under her apron very suddenly, though she 
must have known I had seen them. I said not 
a word, but fixed my eyes steadily upon her. 

There is some one concealed in this house: 
I feel it all over me. That accounts for the 
voices I thought I heard yesterday in the 
attic. There can be nothing wrong going on. 
Thankful is as true as steel, — about every- 
thing but marriage. I am not alarmed, but 
devoured with curiosity. The attic door is 
locked, for I tried it. I thought I heard the 
shuffling of feet. 

Put your ear down close, Miss Tottenham. 
I suspect it’s Keller up there! Can anything 
have happened that makes him want to hide? 
I remember he didn’t whistle last November. 
If it is Keller, why didn’t he confide in his 
own sister Marian? But though he didn’t, 
I'll not betray him. I'll give no hint of this 
to my father. 

It may not be Keller; but whoever it is that 
is hidden away among those old cobwebs, I’ll 
soon find out. Mrs. Works needn’t think any- 
thing clandestine can be carried on in this 
house without my sifting it to the bottom. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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THE SPARK OF GENIUS; 


OR, 


THE COLLEGE LIFE OF JAMES TRAFTON. 


BY ELIJAH KELLOGG. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


BETTER TO SUFFER THAN TO LIE. 
(CONCLUDED.) 


O resume the thread of our narrative, 

Hathaway, whom we left lying on the bed 
at Radcliffe, listening to Savage, took advan- 
tage at the conclusion of a tune to say, ‘‘ Ed, 
didn’t you want to go. to Maquoit with the 
rest?” 

‘*Didn’t I? If there’s anything in the world 
I like, it is to go into the salt water.” 

‘*It was such a nice day, too; tide right, 
and water warm.” 

‘Look here, Still; let us go down to the 
Androscoggin and go in.” 

‘* Agreed; I know a place where nobody 
will see us, and where no students ever go, and 
there’s a raft of logs to dive from.” 

As they were hurrying down stairs past the 
open door of Lowell’s room, he called out, 
‘* Where are you going?” 

** Down to the river, to go in swimming.” 

** Let us go, Ferg.” : 

*¢ Well, I don’t care if I do.” 

‘* Why, you just refused to go with the oth- 
ers, and they couldn’t coax you to,” cried Sav- 
age, scarcely able to conceal his vexation. 

‘© There’s some difference,” said Lowell, 
‘between walking to Maquoit this hot day, 
and just going down to the river: come, if 
you’re going; come along; we have no time 
to lose, if we intend to get back to prayers.” 
Thus saying, he walked along with Ferg. 
Savage and Hathaway followed reluctantly, 
very much like a truant to school. 

‘*I guess I won’t go,” said Savage, as they 
approached the limits of the college yard. 

‘Nor I, either,” said Hathaway ; ‘‘ we shan’t 
get back to prayers.” 

‘Yes, we shall,” said Ferg. ‘I’m sure it’s 
the first time you ever cared whether you were 
absent or not.” 

‘* We can’t have any enjoyment,” said Sav- 
age; ‘‘who wants to hurry down there this 
hot day, jump into the water, out again, and 
hurry back?” 

The conversation was interrupted by the 
approach of the president, when (as they were 
still within the limits of the college yard) all 
took off their hats. 

‘*T,” continued Savage, ‘‘ want to stay in as 
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long as»I like, and have a good swim, and a 
good time of it.” 

‘* Besides,” said Hathaway, ‘‘ we shan’t know 
what time it is; we ought to have ‘ Time-of- 
day’ with us; he’s gone with the others.” 

Our young readers will bear in mind, that 
although boys of that period were in general 
unsurpassed in energy, shrewdness, and the 
early development of practical ability and tact, 
yet in many other respects they were far less 
precocious than at present. Boys were boys 
then, and attained their majority only at twen- 
ty-one. 

Thus there was not a watch owned or car- 
ried by any of the inmates of Radcliffe, except 
Trafton. The squire was so delighted with the 
first term bill which came home, that he sent 
him a watch. It did not much resemble a 
Waltham watch of the present day, being an 
old-fashioned English bull’s-eye, as they were 
then called, very convex, an inch in thick- 
ness, and with as much silver in the case as in 
three of those in present use, and was also set 
off with a flat chain of silver network, nearly 
an inch in width, with a large stone of the 
size of a walnut, that revolved in a silver bow. 
The key hung beside it by a single chain, and 
it was worn in a fob. , 

Trafton was excessively proud of this watch; 
and when not otherwise engaged, he was 
twirling this stone, and fondling the chain. 
He pulled out the watch every time an oppor- 
tunity offered, and even created opportuni- 
ties. His classmates therefore christened him 
‘“‘Time-of-day,” and persisted in addressing 
him by that appellation, till he would answer 
to it as readily as to his proper name. 

‘‘T shan’t go, at any rate,” said Savage; 
‘*T’ve got a letter to write home.” 

‘* My boot has got a peg in it that hurts my 
foot,” said Hathaway; ‘‘I can’t go.” 

‘* Stay where you are, then,” said Lowell, 
provoked; ‘‘ we can do very well without you.” 

‘‘Isn’t it too bad, Still, after being cheated 
out of going to Maquoit, that these fellows 
must stick in their oars! You ought not to 
have told them where we were going.” 

‘How could I divine they would want to 
go with us, when Rich and all the rest could 
not persuade them to go an hour since?” 

We have spoken of the students taking off 
their hats when meeting the president in the 
college yard. Our readers will recollect that 
Maine was, at the time the college was estab- 
lished, and for many years after, a district of 
Massachusetts. 

Bowdoin College was regarded as an off- 
shoot from Harvard, and had circnmstances 
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and the spirit of the times permitted, would 
doubtless have resembled its parent in the 
rigid nature and formal tone of intercourse 
between student and Faculty. Perhaps we 
cannot in so few words better illustrate the 
spirit of that intercourse in old times at Har- 
vard, than by relating an actual occurrence. 

A Freshman (who, having recently entered, 
was ignorant of college customs, and very diffi- 
dent) was crossing the yard, when a profess- 
or, in all the dignity of the old-time college 
dress, beckoned him to approach. Anxidus 
only to obey, he ran up to him. 

‘Where is your hat, sir? Take these letters 
to the office.” 

On his return he met the professor again, 
and, with his hat under his arm, approaching 
him, said, — 

‘Sir, I have done as you requested —” 

‘* Stop.” 

Terrified half out of his wits, and not know- 
ing what else to say, he was beginning again, 
when he was silenced by the professor exclaim- 
ing, “‘ Stop; we don’t reguest ; we order.” 

He said he never forgot that treatment, and 
that it rankled, for he was doing all he could 
to oblige. 

But this spirit could not be transplanted 
into Maine; the atmosphere was by no means 
congenial to its growth, or even existence. 
The people had departed very widely from 
the customs of their fathers. Many of them 
were lumbermen, fishermen, masters of ves- 
sels, merchants, who had grown suddenly rich 
by rise of lands, lucky ventures, privateering, 
and smuggling timber and provisions into 
Spanish ports, and their children had grown 
up with little respect for dignities. 

The district was largely democratic. 

Radicalism ofpall kinds found a home in 
Maine and New Hampshire. There were New 
Lights, as they were called, who preached that 
ministers should have neither learning nor sal- 
aries, and were particularly severe upon the 
old standing order and tithes; would get peo- 
ple together in a school-house, ask a sister to 
read a chapter; thank God they couldn’t read; 
and then they would speak from the impulse 
of the spirit. 

When the meeting closed, a hat was carried 
round, in order to raise money just to pay the 
exhorter’s expenses; and he carried off far 
more than the stipend of the regular clergy- 
man; for the man who thought it very hard 
to pay two dollars a year ministerial tax, 
would fling in fifty cents every time the hat 
came round, though it was three times a week, 
because he didn’t Aave to. 
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Persons who know how tenacious of life are 
old customs in colleges, and among the clergy, 
will not be surprised that some vestiges of the 
ancient spirit and customs long lingered; and 
met Savage and his mates as they crossed the 
threshold of academic life. 

If Savage now desisted from all further ef- 
forts at investigation, it was because he was at 
his wits’ end, although he still retained his 
impressions in respect to the author of his 
misfortune. 

“Ed,” said Hathaway, “if I was in your 
place, and wanted to know as much as you do 
(and I believe you think of nothing else), I 
would save myself all further trouble by asking 
Morton.” 

‘ Still,” said he, drawing his chair close to 
Hathaway, and turning up the lid of his right 
eye with his finger, ‘‘do you see anything 
green there?” 

‘*And do you see anything green there?” 
replied his friend, with a similar gesture. 

‘*“You must be green to think I would ask 
such a question as that.” 

‘* J should; you would know, then, one way 
or the other, and be satisfied.” 

‘“*Do you mean to tell me a fellow so keen 
and deep as Morton would be fool enough to 
own up for the asking?” 

‘*T know Fred Morton a great deal better 
than youdo. I know he can’t tell a lie; it is 
not in him.” 

“That kind of thing is not considered 
lying.” 

** He would consider it so.” 

“If that is the case, he is not a very safe 
fellow for us to have in the building, and*be 
so thick with.” 

‘* Why so?” 

‘*Suppose we should get into a scrape, he 
was privy to it, and should be hauled up, and 
required to tell what he knew in relation to it; 
wouldn’t he lie?” 

No, oir.” 

** Would he bring us out?” 

‘*No.” 

‘* What would he do, if he was brought right 
square up to yes or no?” 

* Acknowledge he knew, but wouldn’t tell.” 

**Then he would be sent off for contempt 
of court.” 

** That wouldn’t move him.” 

‘¢ What, a fellow as ambitious as he is?” 

‘‘ Not a hair.” 

**O, Still, you’re only talking to hear your- 
self talk.” 

‘*T sometimes talk to hear myself talk, but 
not now. I tell you, Ed, if Fred Morton would 
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love me as he does Rich, I would crawl from 
here home on my knees.” 

** Well, I’m going to ask him.” 

‘* Suppose he says he didn’t.” 

**T’ll do my best to believe him, and give it 
up at that.” 

‘* What will you do if he says he did?” 

‘* Do? TV’ll forgive, honor, and respect him as 
I never respected the face of clay; ” and start- 
ing up, he ran out of the room. 

In a few moments he returned. 

**Did you ask him?” 

‘*T knocked on his door, but he said, ‘ Busy.’ 
I suspect Rich was there, and I want to find 
him alone.” 

As they came from the recitation-room the 
next forenoon, Richardson and Perkins went 
to the post-office. 

‘* Now is your time, Ed,” said Hathaway, 
touching Savage on the shoulder, who fol- 
lowed Morton to his room. 

‘* Sit down, Savage.” 

‘*T want to ask you a question first.” 

‘* Say on.” 

‘*Did you come into my room the night we 
had the time in Hill’s room, and stain me from 
head to foot?” 

“*T did.” 

‘*¢ Mort, you are a gentleman, scholar, Chris- 

“tian, and if there’s anything better, you are 
that.” 

‘‘What for? Putting that stuff on you?” 

‘*For coming right out and saying so to my 
face. As for what you did, I have no right to 
complain; I stumped you to do your prettiest.” 

‘* Did you think I would lie?” 

‘The whole world would not have made me 
believe that you or any other wouldn’t lie (if 
you call it lying) in a case like that.” 

*“*T am a great way from being a Christian, 
Ed; but my parents brought me up to speak 
the truth, and I shall never do anything 
else.” 

“You are good enough, Fred; don’t, I beg 
of you, go to being any better, for I want to 
associate with you. You’ve kept one of the 
commandments, at any rate.” 

** Yes, I’ve kept one; I hope more; but we 
read of a person who kept them all, and yet 
was found lacking. But if you expected me 
to lie, why did you ask me?” 

**T shouldn’t; but I had racked my brains 
in vain to find out, and Still persuaded me to 
do it.” 

‘* Still Hathaway knows whether I make a 
practice of lying or not.” 

‘*Did Rich know anything about it?” 

** No.” 
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‘**T don’t believe he’d do as you have done.” 

‘*T do; we are just alike.” 

“You're no more alike than chalk and 
cheese.” 

‘* We are, as respects principles: he is deli- 
cate — sensitive as an aspen leaf; but there is 
plenty of iron underneath, when it comes to a 
question of right and wrong. I couldn’t love 
him as much as I do, if I didn’t respect him.” 

‘¢ Mort, I wish you could respect me.” 

‘*T do respect you, Ed.” 

«“*For what — indolence, lying, and half a 
dozen other vices?” 

‘“*No; but for your respect of the truth. It 
seems you respect me for telling the truth. 
There’s also anotherreason. I overheard your 
conversation with Hathaway, and said to my- 
self, ‘A fellow who has pluck enough to walk 
seventy-five miles alone in the night must 
have some good at bottom. I won’t try to pre- 
vent him.’” 

‘And you gave up the very sweetest part 
of your sport, which was, having everybody 
know it.” 

“JT did.” 

‘¢-You are a noble fellow, Mort. I wish you 
would try to like me. I don’t care anything 
about rank; but I do believe, that for the re- 
spect and good will of a fellow like you, I 
would try to make something of myself. I be- 
lieve it would make me lift harder than all 
other motives put together.” 

‘“*T don’t imagine I should have to try very 
hard to love you, Ed, if you would but do one 
thing.” 

‘¢ What is that?” 

‘“‘Let wine alone. I can see that it is fast 
enslaving you, and you know what the result 
would be, should it obtain the mastery.” 

“T have already decided do so; when I 
woke up in the morning, and found what con- 
dition I was in, I made a vow that it was the 
last time I would ever put myself in anybody’s 
power.” 

‘Then I am glad I did it.” 

** So am I.” 

“ How did you get it off?” 

**T went to old Cleave.” 

** How dared you to?” 

** The doctor put me up to it.” 

‘What did I tell you?” said Hathaway, 
when Savage made known to him the result 
of the interview. 

‘¢ Still, how came you to know so much 
about Morton?” 

““My uncle Stillman, whom I was named 
after, lives in the same town; beiongs to his 
father’s congregation. I have been up there 
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to school; went to school with Morton, and 
sat with him all one winter.” 

‘¢ What did Mort refer to, when he said you 
knew whether he would lie?” 

Hathaway blushed, and hung his head. 

‘¢- You and I have no secrets; tell me.” 

““T won't.” 

‘Then I'll ask Mort.” 

‘OQ, don’t do that.” 

‘‘ Well, tell me yourself, then.” 

“If you must know, — the winter I was at 
school there, they had an excellent teacher, as 
far as ability and effort to teach the boys 
went; but a real savage in disposition. He 
had a thermometer, a magnet, and a glass 
tube, with which he used to generate elec- 
tricity by friction with a silk handkerchief, 
and cause it to attract the beards of feathers. 
These were great affairs up there in the woods, 
and made the natives stare. He used to keep 
all these things under lock and key in his 
desk. One day he forgot to lock it. I and 
another boy, by the name of Lunt, found it 
out, and between schools got the thermome- 
ter, held it to the fire to see the mercury rise, 
and burst it. We put it back, and kept dark.” 

‘*T guess somebody caught it then.” 

‘Morton and the rest were looking on. 
There was a pretty storm, you may depend, 
when he found it out.” 

‘‘ What did he do?” 

‘In the first place, he asked every one in 
the school if he did it. They all denied it. He 
then asked each one if he knew who did it; 
they all denied, till he came to Morton.” 

‘Yes — what then?” 

‘**Morton, do you know who broke that 
thermometer?’ 

‘66 Yes, sir.’ 

“ee Who? , 

ved Cannot (i, sir.’ 

*** You shall tell, or I'll take your hide off. 
Will you think better of it, and tell?’ 

‘¢ ¢ No, sir.’ 

‘** Come out in the floor.’ 

‘‘He gave him an awful whipping, but it 
was still, ‘No, sir;’ he wouldn’t tell, and didn’t 
tell.” 

‘“‘And you sat by, and saw that flogging 
given, and held your tongue. That master 
ought to have been hung as high as Haman, 
and you and Lunt to his heels. Why, I never 
thought you were such a fellow as that; I 
have never seen anything like it in you.” 

“It is not my nature. I don’t believe, the 
day before or the day after, I should have 
done so; but somehow, that day I was un- 
manned; I wasn’t Still Hathaway that day; I 
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was somebody else; but I’ve suffered enough 
since in my mind. I believe I’ve suffered more 
than he did. Every one respected him, but 
despised me, and I despised myself, and I know 
Morton must.” 

‘¢ What did he say?” 

‘* Nothing.” 

‘* How did he seem?” 

‘Treated me just as before, but didn’t seem 
to have any attachment to me — no cordiality.” 

**T shouldn’t have thought he would.” 

“*T believe, if he only knew how bad I have 
felt since, how mean, and howI have carried 
that feeling like a lump of iead in my breast, 
he would forgive me.” 

‘*Why don’t you tell him how you feel?” 

**T can’t; when I am in the room with him, 
I feel as though he was way above me, and 
almost a being of another world.” 

‘“*T am going to turn over a new leaf. The 
president and professors might talk to me 
about improving time and talents, and all that 
sort of thing, till they were blind; it would be 
of little use: they might as well try to wet a 
goose; they are too far up in the air; but I 
have felt something to-day that has gone to 
the right place. Here is Morton, as full of 
spice as ever I was, and ten times more. He 
is on my own level, and I'll give him good 
cause to respect me, and perhaps more, before 
a year, or my name's not Ed Savage.” 

‘** And what is to become of me? Am I to be 
thrown overboard?” 

‘*No, old shipmate,” said Savage, putting 
his arm round him; “you'll have a talk 
with Mort before long, spit the old matter al’, 
up, and turn over a new leaf, too.” 


\ 


CHAPTER XXII. 


BAD RESULTS OF COLLEGE LIFE.— EXCEP- 
TIONS. 


T is often a matter of surprise, to older per- 
sons, that boys should be so restless in col- 
lege, and want to be doing all sorts of things; 
and college students are often made the sub- 
jects of very severe and sweeping remarks, and 
animadversions. 

‘* Why, in the name of all that is good and 
decent,” it is said, ‘‘ don’t they attend to their 
lessons, fit themselves for usefulness, improve 
to the utmost those privileges which entail so 
heavy an expense upon their parents, and 
those youthful hours so precious, and never 
to be recalled.” 

On the other hand, there are several con- 
siderations and facts, which, if duly weighed, 
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might go far to modify these opinions, and ren- 
der these censures less severe and sweeping. 

The first and most important consideration 
is, they are boys; the great majority of them 
are quite young. Boys begin to learn Latin 
grammar when they are twelve years old; 
many previous to that. Some people are sim- 
ple enough (and the number seems to be in- 
creasing) to cherish a foolish pride in the 
precocity of their children, at an age when the 
bodily frame, which, like the bed-pieces of an 
engine, is the platform upon which the mental 
powers rest, and by means of which they op- 
erate, ought to be consolidated by labor, exer- 
cise, and play, for its life-work and warfare. 

They are students. Those who are most 
conservative, and possessed of sense and 
stamina sufficient to disregard fashion and 
outside pressure, consider it most important 
that their boys should graduate at twenty-one; 
but as for others, they think the younger the 
better. Many enter college at fifteen. 


Children and youth play and exercise in- 
stinctively, without any object to be acom- 
plished, or end to be gained, for the mere 
pleasure it affords them, and to vent their 
superfluous energy. 

Who has not noticed the ill success which 
modelling people, who never had any child- 


hood, meet with, when they set out to teach a 
parcel of children to play with propriety? The 
children don’t want to, and won’t play with 
propriety; don’t want any object, or to play 
for any end; merely want to play, and don’t 
want any assistance, nor thank anybody for 
interfering; know they are fully competent to 
enjoy themselves, and prefer to play, neither 
in right angles nor triangles, but every which 
way, like a striped squirrel on a log fence. 

Boys at the age at which the majority enter 
college are not at a great remove from child- 
hood; the reflective faculties are not highly 
developed, and ought not to be. It is alto- 
gether idle to expect them to appreciate as 
older people the privileges they enjoy, or to 
labor for the same objects; you will make no 
great impression upon those to whom a month 
seems a long time,’ and four years almost in- 
finite, by talking about ‘‘ tempus fugit; ” they 
want it to fly, and only wish they were twenty- 
one. The relation of May to October, the 
bearing of present effort upon future success, 
and the obligations of duty, are not realized 
by them, as by those who have been through 
it all, and reaped wisdom, perhaps from a bitter 
experience. 

The better class of minds are more influ- 
enced by their previous training in that most 
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potent of all formative institutions — home ; by 
emulation, one of the powers most early de- 
veloped; by an innate love of knowledge; by 
an instinctive consciousness that it is power; 
and by a desire to gratify their parents, more 
than by any other motives. 

If a boy possessed of strong imagination, 
fervid temperament, and active brain, is at the 
same time naturally ambitious and conscien- 
tious, the result of the forcing process upon 
him is, that he dies, goes mad, or is a para- 
lytic in the prime of his usefulness; and many 
good people turn up the whites of their eyes 
and moralize about an early grave and an 
early heaven. If possessed of capacities, with 
no love for study, destitute of ambition, and 
little under the control of conscience, his ener- 
gies will probably find vent in mischief, which, 
notwithstanding all that has been written, 
preached, or said on the subject, common sense 
(borne out by facts, which are said to be stub- 
born things) declares is, in many cases, Na- 
ture avenging herself, and but the rank luxu- 
riance which betokens a fertile soil. 

To those possessed of sufficient energy to 
be of any use in the world, there is nothing 
harder to endure than monotony. We have 
read of one who was driven mad by being 
compelled to stand where a single drop of 
water fell constantly upon his head. We tire 
of unvaried food, duties, engagements, and 
scenes, and long for a change, though it be 
for the worse. 

In the arrangements of the universe, the 
Creator has gratified this natural craving by 
not making the earth one dead flat, the leaves 
of a uniform size and hue, every human mind 
and face just alike, and all voices pitched to 
the same key. 

It is well known to all familiar with the 
operations of mind, that vel Pbodete senti- 
ments are often exalted to a high pitch of en- 
thusiasm merely by companionship, and that 
too many persons, of by no means enthusias- 
tic tempers, when acting singly are like coals 
scattered on a hearth, partially ignited, which 
would go out if left to themselves, but burst 
into a flame when raked together. 

Here are a hundred and twenty boys — per- 
haps two hundred — from fifteen to eighteen 
years of age; perhaps a few twenty-one, or 
even older than that, assembled within the 
limits of the college. These young persons, 
removed at once from happy homes, the so- 
ciety of brothers and sisters, and all those en- 
joyments and relaxations which give variety 
to, and make up the happiness of, social life, are 
placed in an unnatural state of society, com- 
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posed of one sex, subjected to an unvarying 
routine, their hours for study, meals, and wor- 
ship regulated by the stroke of a bell, at a 
period of life when all the powers are most 
exuberant, when the bodily frame abounds 
with superfluous energy, and the muscles ache 
for employment. 

In many cases the natural bias and capaci- 
ties of the boy have not been regarded; he is 
by parental authority devoted to a course of 
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A POET BORN IN RADCLIFFE. 


and the broiling sun, will play tricks upon each 
other, some of which would very much aston- 
ish those who suppose the practice peculiar 
to college students. 

Sometimes on board ship, when “ running 
down the trades,” wind fair all the time week 
after week from the same quarter, not a rope 
started except occasionally, the monotony be- 
comes tedious, sailors long for a squall, and 
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life for which he was never made, and has no 
capacity; foreign to all his instincts, and 
against which his very soul rebels. Each of 
these causes contributes its quota to render 
the regular tasks of college dry, and some 
relief desirable, especially in the first part of 
the course, when habit (which reconciles to 
almost anything), has not attained its full in- 
fluence over the mind. 

Even men in a shipyard, under hard frosts 
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finally it becomes insupportable. A man seeing 
another walking along before him gives him 
a kick, the other turning around knocks him 
down; this at once occasions a general row, 
all hands fighting, no one knows for what. 
After it is over they feel first rate, like each 
other better than before, and the monotony is 
broken. A squall would have done just as well ; 
but as none came, they made one. It is not 
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singular, therefore, that even the best scholars 
should at times feel strongly tempted to create 
a change. 

Persons without actual experience of college 
life, might, by perusing some of the previous 
pages, be betrayed into supposing them to be 
institutions devoted to the express purpose of 
cutting up shines. It should, however, be rec- 
ollected that what is here presented in conti- 
nuity and the lump, occupied, and was scattered 
over the space of a year, being accomplished 
during the intervals of a period devoted by the 
greater portion of the participants to close 
study. It may likewise be pertinent in this 
connection to observe, that in respect to the 
severe judgments often passed upon college 
students as a whole, nothing could be more 
unjust. The indolent, vicious, uproarious boys 
are but a very small proportion of the whole; 
very few in each class, though taking the four 
classes together, they constitute quite a num- 
ber, and of this number even, but a small por- 
tion incline to anything of a very criminal 
character; but from the amazing activity of 
this minority, the perfect abandon and zest 
with which they prosecute their designs, the 
fact that better things are expected of persons 
thus circumstanced, their doings attract more 
attention, receive severer criticism than they 
really merit; and as a few grains of musk will 
scent a cathedral, the faults of the few are at- 
tributed to the many; more especially is this 
true in respect to many residents of the places 
where these colleges are located, who, some- 
times suffering from the pranks of their occu- 
pants, are not wont to discriminate in their 
estimate, but condemn the whole, resembling, 
in that respect, the North American savages, 
who tomahawk and scalp a whole community 
in return for injuries received from a few. 

College officers are also oftentimes vilified 
and unjustly dealt with, by reason of their ill 
success in enforcing order, and conducting 
students to an honorable issue at the termina- 
tion of the four years’ course; in respect to 
which it may be said that the community pro- 
vide the raw material, and they (the officers) 
cannot be justly held responsible to produce 
diamonds from charcoal. 

Most of the insubordination of college boys 
is indirectly traceable to inadequate training 
elsewhere. Nearly all those who are .ruined 
in college, commenced the process at home, 
and those who have sown the wind, have no 
right to complain if they reap the whirlwind. 
Many well-disposed and studious youths, at 
the period of which we speak, were somewhat 
inclined to mischief, by reason of missing the 
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healthy influences of.athletic sports — wrest- 
ling (which was an established custom in ear- 
lier times, the third class wrestling with the 
freshmen upon their entrance) having gone 
out of fashion, and not yet replaced by gym- 
nastic exercises. 

Dr. Packard, of Wiscasset, a ripe scholar, a 
successful pastor, and of most courteous man- 
ners, was at the same time a very athletic man, 
and could throw any man in Harvard College. 

Indeed, it is difficult to imagine what the 
Radcliffes might have originated, had not 
Morton found vent for superfluous energies in 
labor, and the others in sailing, gunning, and 
aiding him. 

Any one who will take the pains duly to 
consider the natural operations of the causes 
referred to, will be rather surprised that mat- 
ters are no worse; that so vast an amount of 
good is really accomplished, so much yearly 
added to the forces of righteousness and truth. 

The evils of college life are often exagyer- 
ated. Take fifty boys in society anywhere, 
and fifty students, note their progress in life, 
and you will, I think, find, that notwithstand- 
ing all that is sometimes said, the balance will 
be in favor of the students, and that in no 
small ratio. When a young man in college 
makes shipwreck, his fall attracts attention, 
because he has formed a large circle of ac- 
quaintances, and has been placed in a con- 
spicuous position; while no notice beyond the 
narrow circle of their family and relatives is 
taken of those who, in mixed society, pass into 
oblivion unnoticed, as the leaf that falls in the 
silence of lonely forests. 

It is said there was a little mouse that lived 
in a big chest, which he always supposed to 
be all the world, until one morning he crawled 
up on the till and looked around him. It 
would be an excellent thing gor some people 
if they could get up on the till of their chest. 
We are not to look for perfection in human 
institutions. Many a careless sophomore 
comes to his senses in his senior year; wast- 
ed hours furnish a lifelong incentive, and the 
lapse is more than redeemed. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


LATENT ENERGIES DEVELOPED. 


HE term which was to end the freshman 
year was now drawing to a close. The 
greater part of the inmates of Radcliffe were 
busily occupied (with the exception of Hill, 
Hathaway, and Trafton) preparing for the an- 
nual examination, upon which depended their 
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admittance into the sophomore class. Morton 
and Richardson had been so thorough in all 
the studies of the year, that review was a mere 
pleasure to them; and it was much the same 
with Lowell and Ferguson. 

It was a very different matter in regard to 
the others— Savage and Perkins (one since 
his meeting with Professor Cleaveland on the 
wharf, and the other since his conversation 
with Morton) had studied faithfully; but pre- 
vious to that, they and all the rest had gotten 
their lessons only to recite, and forgotten 
them directly after, left so many difficulties 
in their rear, skipped so many hard places, 
slurred over so many more, left so many roots 
of exceptional weeds in the soil not dug out, 
paid so little attention to the laws of language, 
grammar, and the principles of mathematics, 
ponied and been helped so much by others, 
that the studies of the year were a complete 
chaos, with the exception of mathematics, for 
which Perkins possessed a natural capacity. 

Trafton was worse off than all the rest, as 
all but him were boys of good capacity, and 
had been well fitted. It was not too late, even 
now, to recover by severe application, the lost 
ground. Savage, who had conceived a strong 
affection for Morton, determined to win his 
regard, and Perkins, who still cherished the 
impression made at the wharf, set themselves 
resolutely to redeem the lost time. As for the 
others, they threw themselves upon the charity 
of their classmates; and getting together in 
the rooms of Morton and Richardson, Lowell 
and Ferguson read over the lessons with them, 
and determined to trust to luck, memory, and 
the chance of being taken up on an easy place. 

Savage endeavored to inspire Hathaway 
with his own sentiments; but he seemed un- 
happy, devoid of energy, and disposed to let 
matters take their own course, saying, “ It’s 
no use, Ed; I’m going to cheek it.” 

The president’s wife wanted a stand made 
to set flowers on, which had been in the ground 
during the summer, but must soon be taken 
into the house; and coming into the yard 
where Morton and Rich were digging potatoes, 
asked Mort if he could make one. 

“Tell her yes, Mort,” whispered Rich; “T’ll 
make it.” 

But that was not in accordance with Mort’s 
straightforward nature. He modestly replied 
that his chum, who was more accustomed to 
handling tools, and had a great deal of me- 
chanical genius, would make it. 

“Why didn’t you tell her you’d make it, 
Mort?” 

“And then have you make it, and take the 
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credit of it myself? That would be just lik 
Jim Trafton.” 

‘* Well, you’ve got to take the pay.” . 

‘*By no means, my dear fellow; couldn’t 
think of it.” 

*“< Now, Mort.” 

*¢ Now, Rich.” 

‘But you need it, and I don't. 
do something to gratify me?” 

** You know I’d do anything to gratify you, 
except to tell a lie.” 

‘*Q, you provoking boy! It seems you can 
say sharp things, as well as other folks.” 

“* Yes; but I caught it sleeping with you.” 

‘*You know if you don’t want the money, 
you can give it to Harry’s wife; she is poor, 
with a large family.” 

‘* Will you promise to be a good boy for 
the rest of the term, get your lessons, and not 
cut up any shines, nor tell any lies?” 

‘* Yea.” 

Having made the stand, Richardson ob- 
tained some paint, and painted it a very hand- 
some bronze, after which Morton embellished 
it with appropriate designs, among which was 
a bird with a flower in its beak. 

‘* Brother of my soul,” said Rich (this was 
his mode of expressing himself when he felt 
particularly affectionate, and he did it with a 
tone and manner that was irresistibly win- 
ning), ‘‘ what think you I have been meditat- 
ing upon while working alone in the garret?” 

**OQ, what your mother and sisters will say 
when they see these hands (taking Richard- 
son’s hands in his own) stained with the juice 
of witch-grass roots and sorrel, the blood set- 
tled under this thumb nail where you hit it 
with the hammer, that brow once so white, 
those cheeks where -the lily mingled with the 
rose so embrowned; and that delicate frame 
so coarse and muscular.” 

“* About keeping school.” 

« “TI never should have guessed that. What 
in the world do you want to keep school for? 
I should think you would rather stay at home 
with your brothers and sisters, and all the 
friends whom I’ve heard you tell so much about; 
go to parties and sleighrides, and have the best 
time that ever was. I tell you there’s not much 
romance in keeping school, sleeping in cold 
rooms and beds, being among all sorts of 
folks, having to get along with. dull scholars 
and rough people, perhaps have to walk two 
miles through snow or rain, be all day ina 
cold school-house, obliged in many cases to 
board round in families that are poor, and 
sleep with one of the boys.” 

** But you expect to do it.” 


Won’t you 
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‘‘To be sure; but I’ve been brought up less 
tenderly than you, have never been accustomed 
to luxuries, and my father being a minister in 
a country parish, have always been accustomed 
to just such people asI shall meet there; to 
confess the truth, I love the people that love 
hard work, and more than all, I’m obliged to 
work.” 

‘*Do you know, Mort, that I have very dif- 
ferent ideas about work from those I cherished 
once? I thought labor degrading; prided my- 
self upon my delicacy; my tastes were all 
effeminate. As I was a good scholar, and 
loved study, was praised by my tutor, family, 
all my friends, and especially by the young 
ladies of my acquaintance, I became (as the 
president says) inflated, and thought there 
were very few to compare with me; but when 
I came here, I soon surrendered that opinion. 
I have often said to myself, Here is my chum, 
not quite two years older than myself, never 
enjoyed one half my advantages; and what 
am I in comparison with him? If we were 
both set up at auction, nobody would bid a 
penny on me. I have found out there is a 
great deal of knowledge besides that contained 
in books.” 

‘Rich, stop depreciating yourself; it is 
wrong.” 

**T am not half through yet. Sometimes, 
as I have lain down beside you Saturday 
night, when you had been at work all the af- 
ternoon, I have thought, Here is a boy, that 
from the time he was capable of doing any- 
thing, has aided his parents, and is now aid- 
ing himself; is a splendid scholar, and has a 
world of practical knowledge besides; while 
my father applies himself most closely to busi- 
ness, and permits himself scarcely any relaxa- 
tion, to support us all in luxury, who never 
earned a cent ourselves. I tell you it has cost 
him a deal to educate us thus far, and he has 
earned it all himself. Ever since the presi, 
dent dropped the money into my hand for mak- 
ing that flower-stand, I have been haunted 
with the idea of earning something; and earn 
something I will,” and his face lit up with a 
noble expression. 

Morton looked at him with undisguised 
admiration, as he said, ‘** Your parents won’t 
permit it.” 

** But could I get a school, if they would?” 

Yes, as well as other folks.” 

** Well, you see if I don’t find a way to rec- 
oncile them.” 

‘* Tt seems to me that the chink of the pres- 
ident’s money in your hand put a great many 
ideas into your head all at once.” 
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‘It was not done at once, Mort; the pro- 
cess began soon after I came to college, and 
has been going on ever since. There was a 
Mr. Mayberry, who used every year to mow 
a small field of my father. I (who never had 
anything to do after I got my lessons, and no 
boys to play with, having no schoolmates) 
was looking at him one day, and said, ‘ Mr. 
Mayberry, how fast you mow.’ 

‘¢¢ Everybody mows fast, young man, when 
they mow alone.’ 

**T couldn’t think what he meant by that, 
but have ascertained since Icame here. The 
reason I felt so nice, entertained so good an 
opinion of myself, was, I always mowed 
alone. 

‘‘ That is so. I used to think after I first 
learned, that I would outmow anybody, till 
Mr. Harmon came (a man father used to hire 
sometimes), then I was taught humility very 
soon. 

‘*T don’t believe it’s the way for boys to grow 
up all by themselves; but I’ll tell you what the 
chink of that money (the first I ever earned) 
did put into my head.” 

‘What? I should like to know.” 

‘* We have a neighbor — Mr. Lambert. Two 
years ago he was a wealthy man; his children 
were brought up just as I have been; the old- 
est boy has been through Harvard College, 
studied law, has an office. But it was all pre- 
tence; he never was in his office, except to 
smoke an hour in the morning, and never had 
acase. The next son went to college. A lit- 
tle more than a year ago Mr. Lambert lost 
his property, and there they are, a helpless 
family. Mr. Lambert worn out and discour- 
aged; the youngest son, Melville, who had to 
leave college, loafing round home, nor resolu- 
tion to do as you do, and there they are. My 
father may lose his property;,if he don’t, I'm 
not going to be like Mel and Sam Lambert; 
I’m going to be among the number of those 
who, as you say, make the world move; I] 
mean to outmow everything in the field; ” and 
jumping up, he caught hold of Morton, and 
they had a playful scuffle. 

He then sat down and wrote two letters; 
one to his father, and the other to his uncle 
Robert, with whom he was an especial favor- 
ite, for whom he was named, and who, he was 
well aware, possessed unbounded influence 
over his parents. His letter created quite a 
sensation at home; his mother was utterly 
opposed to his plan, and so were his sisters. 
They had made many plans for enjoyment 
during the vacation, of which Robert was the 
principal character. His father was dubious, 
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but rather disposed to side with them. His 
uncle, on the other hand, was delighted. 

“It is,” said he, to his brother, ‘just what 
the boy needs; it will put some common sense 
into him, bring out qualities that have never 
been stirred by all his previous education, and 
be worth as much to him in future life as all 
he has learned during the past year.” 

‘‘ But,” said his mother, ‘he is so sensitive, 
has such fine tastes, has been brought up in 
so different a sphere, and has never been ac- 
customed to such things and such society.” 

“*Fiddlesticks! Let him get accustomed to 
them. The fact is, Mary, you have made a 
baby of the boy here at home, and if you had 
been permitted to keep on, you would have 
ended in making a complete ninny of him. 
Now that he has got away from home, and is 
determined to make a man of himself, you 
discourage him at your peril; that is, if you do 
not want him to be just like Mel or Sam Lam- 
bert.” 

‘* But,” said the father, “it will be so hard 
to go into it all at once.” 

‘“‘ Hard! He'll stand it a great deal better 
than you will, looking on. I tell you, Clem, 
it’s the old grit that has been covered up, just 
coming out. Were not you and I brought up 
hard, and our fathers before us? Didn’t we 
sleep where the snow blew through the chinks 
of the old house upon the foot of the bed, and 
our breath frosted the blankets? Haven’t we 
travelled all the long winter night beside the 
cattle when they were white with frost, and 
icicles hanging from their noses; when the 
old sled growled, and when the day broke cold 
shivers were running along our backbones — 
did it hurt us?” 

‘*No, Bob, it made men of us.” 

‘* Well, then, because it has made men of 
us, taught us effort, and we have got together 
a good property, shall we bring up our chil- 
dren to be helpless, — common plunder for 
those too lazy to work, — to be of no use in the 
world, and fling away all our earnings faster 
than we obtained them? Is not a little, at 
least, of what was good for us, good for them?” 

“‘'Yes; and the boy shall do as he likes.” 

No sooner had Richardson received an an- 
swer to his letter, than he and Morton went 
down to Blaisdell’s, and through his informa- 
tion and influence, obtained a school in a dis- 
trict situated between Blaisdell’s and John 
Beals’, and which did not commence till the 
end of the fall term. Thus Morton and Rich- 
ardson were neighbors on each side, and re- 
turned to college delighted with their success, 
all the result of Morton acting upon the prin- 
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ciple of doing as he would be done by, when 
he yoked Ransom’s ox, and saved Blaisdell’s 
rye; and this was by no means the limit of 
its operations. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
NOBLE CONDUCT OF MORTON. 


Boe increasing length of the evenings now 
afforded a greater margin between dark 
and the usual time of retiring. 

It may be a matter of interest to a portion 
of our readers to know how the college day 
at that period, and in this institution, was 
divided. 

During the fall term, the prayer bell to rise 
rung at half past six, for attendance at the 
chapel at seven, directly after which was reci- 
tation and breakfast. Study hours were sup- 
posed to begin at nine, recitation at eleven, 
dinner at twelve; study hours in the afternoon 
at two, recitation. at five, evening prayers at 
six, supper at half past six; study hours in the 
evening at seven. 

There ‘is always a great diversity in the 
habits of even the most industrious students 
in respect to their manner of study. Morton 
rose at four, retired at nine. Richardson rose 
at five, retired at ten. If these hours were 
broken in upon, they, nevertheless, always got 
their lessons; if they were up half the night 
on some sfecial business, they sat up the re- 
mainder and got their lessons. If Morton was 
compelled (as he often was) to take part of 
the early morning for work, he prepared his 
lessons the night before. In general they de- 
voted the evening to reading, — translating 
from Latin and Greek, —of which both were 
extremely fond, to class meetings, and promis- 
cuous matters. 

Lowell and Ferguson pursued a course di- 
rectly opposite. They prepared for morning 
recitation in the evening, never retiring till 
twelve o'clock, and sleeping till the last mo- 
ment in the morning. It is but just. however, 
to say that Morton and Richardson accom- 
plished as much again, shared in society de- 
bates, read dissertations, declaimed, took dou- 
ble the exercise, read a great deal more, and 
ranked higher, while the others had about all 
they could do to get their regular lessons. 
Moveover, Mort and Rich were always well, 
while the others were often sick, and still of- 
tener “blue.” In respect to the remaining 
denizens of Radcliffe (with the exception of 
Perkins and Savage), the less that is said 
about their employment of time the better. 
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It may be gratifying to some of our readers, 
to have us say a word in reference to the man- 
ner of recitation. 

The class being seated in alphabetical order, 
the professor calls upon the students to recite. 
The number /ez is taken as a standard of per- 
fection ; and in proportion as the recitation of 
each member of the class approximates to that 
number he is ranked; thus a recitation may 
rank in value all the way from six to ten, not 
generally reckoning below six. When a stu- 
dent is reported as being at ‘‘ sixes and sev- 
ens,” it is equivalent to being below par. The 
numbers of each student are added up at the 
end of the week, again at the end of the 
term, and the average taken, and so on 
throughout the whole course; thus recitations 
may count six, eight, ten, or nothing. Indeed, 
a professor one day, provoked by the idleness of 
Savage, said to him, ‘‘ Sit down! I will mark 
you nothing, as I have done for the last month.” 

Students are not taken up in regular order, 
or the whole class at a recitation; but irregu- 
larly, although in general the same ones are 
not taken more than twice in succession, which 
may serve to explain the language of Hatha- 
way, when pressed by Morton to get his lesson. 

“*T shan’t be taken up to-morrow; I have 
been taken up twice lately.” Yet he might. 
have been; every college professor and tutor 
is posted, and are quite likely to surprise an 
idle boy when he least expects it. Every 
professor and tutor keeps account of absences 


from his recitations; the college monitor from‘ 


prayers and worship on the Sabbath. It there- 
fore by no means follows, that because he re- 
cites glibly, in college language, ‘ sails well,” 
performs his problem correctly on the black- 
board, or explains his figure in geometry, that 
he will be marked high. He may have con- 
sulted a translation; the book may be inter- 
lined; another may have read his lesson, or 
solved his problem for him. It is utterly use- 
less to attempt to deceive a shrewd college 
professor to any extent. A question or two, 
which he knows precisely how to put, a re- 
quest to read some other passage in the lesson, 
or perhaps some part of a previous lesson, 
brings out the whole matter; he may put down 
a low mark, if he is well assured that the 
scholar is, in college dialect, ‘‘making a 
squirt,” ‘‘cheeking,” ‘‘or sailing on general 
knowledge.” 

As a jury must decide according to law and 
evidence, irrespective of any personal feeling, 
so must the professor mark the student by his 
recitation. If a student recites well, is able 
to answer all the questions legitimately with- 
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in the scope of the lesson that he puts, he 
must mark with Zez, although he may be con- 
vinced that another has greater depth of mind, 
is equally industrious, and in every way a 
stronger man, but cannot do justice to himself 
before the class; knows really as much again, 
but cannot manifest it so well. If you make 
the recitation the standard, you must decide 
by the recitation. In such cases the opinion 
of the class may be quite different from the 
showing of the ranking book, and is generally 
the more correct, although this same facility 
of making the most of a little, will generally 
confer popularity and success through life, and 
is far more profitable than making the best of 
a great deal. 

Many an idle fellow, after flattering himself 
that he has deceived the professor, and made 
splendid recitations, has found from bitter ex- 
perience that there is no royal road to college 
rank. 

Being unable to solve a problem, or trans- 
late a sentence, is called ‘‘ taking a dead;” to 
get through with great difficulty, ‘‘ taking a 
screw;” to be absent from exercises without 
leave, ‘cutting; ” leaving the room when the 
time for recitation has elapsed, although the 
professor may be in sight, ‘‘ cutting the pro- 
fessor.” These terms are different in different 
colleges. 

When glass is broken, fires set, or other in- 
jury done to college property, and the perpe- 
trators cannot be discovered, the cost of repair 
is assessed upon the whole body of students; 
the object of which is to induce some one to 
inform, that the cost may be assessed upon 
the real authors, and the rest escape. 

It is hardly necessary to say, that to give 
information in such cases is not a very safe 
operation if known, or even suspected; and 
such persons are termed ‘‘ sneaks.” 

It has sometimes occurred, that a person 
known to be perfectly innocent, but unpopu- 
lar, has, under this pretext, been very severely 
dealt with, and a personal grudge gratified, 
under the color of what in college morals is 
considered righteous indignation. 

It will be evident to every boy, upon the 
least reflection, that the college standard of 
rank is by no means the measure of the man, 
but the measure, either of his ability to grap- 
ple with the college studies, or his industry 
in that respect, his regular attendence upon 
college exercises, and to a certain extent, of 
his moral character; for, although a person 
possessed of Morton’s capabilities might per- 
form a great deal of mischief, and be very im- 
moral without affecting his rank, because not 
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detected, yet such occurences are very rare, 
although in college, as in society, every rogue 
expects to escape detection; still in general 
they do not, and in these respects the estimates 
of the books are quite accurate. But in respect 
to what a student will accomplish, or how he 
will be estimated, when on leaving college 
he is thrown upon his own resources, and 
weighed by his own specific gravity, is entirely 
another matter. He may have all kinds of 
sense, except common sense; may be a learned 
fool, able to solve the most difficult problem 
in mathematics, and not the problem of how 
to get a living; utterly unable to put to any 
practical use the vast pile of, to him, useless, 
though intrinsically valuable, knowledge, he 
has by faithful painstaking acquired; the re- 
sult of which has been to unfit him for the 
only thing he might have succeeded in, and 
then have been of some use in the world. He 
is, to be sure, in some respects a Goliath, but 
is hit in the forehead, and floored by some 
illiterate David, armed only with the sling he 
knows how to use. He may have been idle in 


college, and afterwards bent to the oar, or, on 
the other hand, have been industrious, but 
taught by an unerring instinct of nature that 
the studies arranged for him neither nourish 
nor stimulate his faculties, may have given 


the greater part of his time to outside reading, 
and though making a sorry figure on the col- 
lege books, yet upon leaving it, step at once 
into the place for which his proclivities qualify 
him. We have never known an instance of 
this character, however, where the individual 
did not ever regret that he had not stuck to 
the college curriculum, and _ pursued the 
special cultivation afterwards; but notwith- 
standing these exceptions in both respects, it is 
true, and ever will be, that students who stand 
well in college, will accomplish good or great 
results in after life. It is but too common for 
young men in college to feel that the habits 
there formed are of but little consequence; that 
they are only ‘‘ sowing their wild oats,” as the 
phrase is; that a little license in the heyday 
of the blood is allowable, and to be left off in 
the senior year, or, at any rate, when they 
leave college, and the sterner demands of life 
and business press upon them. The wild oats 
are sown, to be sure; but they sprout, and re- 
sow themselves again and again. More es- 
pecially is this true in respect to convivial 
habits, to which the temptations and tenden- 
cies are very strong in college. Vulgarity and 
profanity may be relinquished, idleness re- 
placed by. strenuous effort, reluctance to men- 
tal exertion and want of application may all 
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be overcome by reason of the stimulus fur- 
nished by new objects and more congenial 
circumstances; but this habit is unlike evéry 
other; it possesses the tenacity of birdlime; 
it may be repressed for a while, even for 
years, during which time great efforts may be 
made, and corresponding honors acquired; 
gained, too, by its aid, and the spasmodic en- 
ergy and brilliancy it imparts; the individual 
resorting to it in emergencies, or when called 
to strenuous mental efforts. But as a power- 
ful ally sometimes refuses to leave the field 
when the victory is won, but seizes the coun- 
try and enslaves the people he was invoked 
to aid, thus this vice often hurls those who 
have tampered with it from the summit of 
honor and usefulness to the abyss of infamy 
and woe. Whatever other habits may be re- 
linquished or faults amended, this, once 
formed, is seldom surrendered. It is a social 
habit, and there lies the curse and the power 
of it, because the social element is stronger 
in college than anywhere else. 

The question may arise in some minds, How 
do such persons as Trafton get through col- 
lege, and what is an institution worth that 
will permit such to pass through? 

Well, they go through, as smutty wheat or 
blighted barley goes through the sieve of the 
winnowing machine, and are blown out with 
the chaff: the better the machine, the more 
light kernels will be-blown out. It is not the 
fault of the machine that the heap of wheat is 
so small, and that of the chaff so large; but 
of the farmer who raises poor grain, brings it 
to the mill, avers it-to be good, and insists 
upon having it run through, the miller to the 
contrary notwithstanding. 

A well-behaved boy is not turned out of 
school because he is thick-headed; if, knowing 
this, his parents choose to keep him there, 
thinking perhaps that even a poor soil may 
bear something with abundant dressing; that 
low faculties may at least be elevated to me- 
diocrity, or that in some one branch he may 
excel, — for even Trafton did very well in math- 
ematics, — that is their concern. 

Thus at college the term bills of each stu- 
dent go home to the parent or guardian, and 
they have an opportunity to know his behavior 
and standing. If, after that, they choose to 
keep him there, it is their business. Parental 
partiality may lead them to think he is not 
appreciated, and is unjustly dealt with; or, if 
well aware that he possesses capacity, but is 
indolent, they may prefer to let him graduate. 

It may be asked, Is it of any advantage to 
permit an indolent boy of ability to graduate? 
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Yes, if he is not forming vicious habits. He’ll 
read more or less, pick up a good deal, write 
some, learn the use of tools, and know where 
and how knowledge is to be obtained, and it is 
possible that in the senior year, when the re- 
sults of indolence and misdirected effort and 
application are made public, he will be stung 
to effort, and say, — 

**T have no college rank to introduce me to 
the public, and bespeak favor and considera- 
tion. I'll just fling myself upon my reserved 
rights, and see what I can do without it; see 
what the result will be in a fair field, where 
there is no favor, when neck and neck with 
those now exulting in academic laurels.” 

As but few of our readers are familiar with 
the minutiz of college life, these remarks are 
thrown out as explanatory, both of matter 
which has preceded and may follow. 

Morton could carve as well as sketch. In 
the woods he came across a birch root, with a 
whorl on it as large as a good-sized orange; 
removing the bark, he stained about two feet 
of the root red, and on the whorl cut the fea- 
tures of Hill so accurately, that every one pro- 
nounced it a perfect likeness. 

The organs on the posterior portion of Hill’s 
cranium were very much developed, especially 
that of philoprogenitiveness; this Morton ex- 
aggerated somewhat. He possessed the power 
of waking at any hour he pleased; and when 
any of the Radcliffes wanted to rise early, 
they asked Morton to call them. At such times 
he would seize his club, and in order to avoid 
committing assault and battery upon his class- 
mate’s countenance, strike his bump of philo- 
progenitiveness upon the door with such force 
as generally to succeed in arousing, not only 
the subject of his attentions, but every one in 
the building. 

One evening Morton and his chum sat 
busily occupied at their study table: it was a 
long evening, and dark early, for it had been 
arainy day. Nota word had been uttered by 
either for more than two hours, both being 
engaged in writing. At length Morton pushed 
over his paper to Rich. 

** That is splendid!” said he, after attentively 
reading the production. It was a translation 
from Cicero. Morton was passionately fond 
of the long-flowing sentences of the Roman 
orator, dearly loved the classics, and had read 
in advance the Latin and Greek of the soph- 
omore year. 

By and by Richardson pushes over his paper 
to Morton. 

** Rich, how many more undeveloped facul- 
ties do you possess? Every day brings out 
something new.” 
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It was an ode of Horace, and finely ren- 
dered, expressing the true spirit of the original 
with felicity of versification. 

‘* Why don’t you rhyme, Rich: you have it 
in you? What shall we do for a class poet? 
There’s not one in the class aspires to woo the 
Muses.” 

“©O, I can’t; I can make out to translate, 
but when I try to do any more, I’m stuck.” 

A few evenings after this the Radcliffes 
were all assembled in Morton’s room, prepar- 
atory fo going into class meeting. All were 
talking and chaffing except Rich, who, seated 
at a small table in the bedroom, was busily 
writing, regardless of the din. 

Morton chancing to enter the room, instant- 
ly caught the paper from under his pen, and 
rushing in among the rest, shouted, “‘ A poet! 
a poet is born in Radcliffe! 


* Nascimur poet, fimus oratores.’ 


O, happy day, to be marked with a white 
stone in the annals of this castle; behold, I 
ascend Parnassus,” leaping on the table to es- 
cape Rich, who, with a face as red as a coal, 
and in great perturbation, was trying to get 
the paper from him. 

‘“ Read it, read it!” was the cry of the oth- 
ers, making a ring round the table, so as 
effectively to prevent Rich from snatching it. 

** Only see him blush,” said Savage. 

“Attention, ye commonplace mortals; lis- 
ten to the inspiration of genius,” cried Mort, 
holding up the paper. 

* Lone, gentle lake, since last I stood 
Beside thy calm and purple flood, 
Or wandered by the sedgy shore 
Of marbly sand, whose brilliants pave 
The limits of thy western wave, 
Full many—” 

‘*Don’t read any more, Mort,” said Rich; 
‘* don’t, please.” 

“Go on,” cried Perk; ‘it’s going to be first 
rate, I know.” 

But Morton,who perceived Rich was in ear- 
nest, and really distressed, put it in his pocket, 
and leaping over the heads of the rest, landed 
on the floor. 

‘* Take it away from him!” cried Savage. 

** You can’t do that little thing,” said Mort, 
tripping up Savage, and flinging Hill (who 
had grappled with him) on top of him, and 
shoving Lowell into the fireplace, while Rich, 
upsetting Ferg, pulled the paper from Mort's 
pocket, ran into the bedroom, and locked him- 
self in. 

** Gentlemen,” cried Mort, ** please come to 
order. As self-constituted chairman of this 
meeting, being indeed the only competent per- 
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son, I move that it is the sentiment of Rad- 
cliffe Hall, that Rich be requested to deliver 
the class poem at the class supper, on the last 
night of the term.” 

The vote was carried by acclamation. 

‘‘T move,” said Perk, ‘‘ that we use all prop- 
er methods to bring the class to the same 
opinion.” 

‘Don’t, I beg of you,” cried Rich, through 
the key-hole. 

“Yes, we will,” said Hathaway; and the 
vote was carried as the other had been. 

In due time Richard&on was nominated and 
chosen for class poet, and Morton for orator. 
Morton persuaded Rich to write the poem, but 
declined to accept the honor conferred upon 
himself, and induced the class to elect Per- 
kins. 

Since the affair of the eels, Perkins had be- 
come quite studious, regular at prayers and 
recitations, and Morton wished to encourage 
him. Perk, notwithstanding his indolence 
was exceedingly popular, recognized as pos- 
sessing first-rate abilities, and the very boy 
for an effort of that kind. Hathaway, in re- 
spect to study, pursued the same listless, in- 
dolent course, but gradually became morose, 
and seemed unhappy. He now began to im- 
agine that since his confession in respect to 
the affairs of the thermometer even Savage 
entertained a low opinion of him, and felt that 
Morton did. 

As Savage had begun to apply himself, 
would no longer wander through the woods 
and about the shores as much as before, and 
would not drink with him, he was often at a 
loss to know what to do with himself, and 
rather inclined to drown unpleasant thoughts 
by drinking to excess with Hill, and thus be- 
came quite miserable. 

Hath was in just this state of mind when 
Morton relinquished the honor conferred upon 
him by the class in favor of Perkins, and 
divined the reason why. 

“Tf,” said he to himself, ‘* Mort would do 
that to put Perk ahead, just because he is try- 
ing to help himself, he never will hold ill feel- 
ing in regard to a fellow he once liked as well 
as I know he did me.” 

That very night he said to Morton, as they 
came out of class meeting, ‘‘ Don’t you want 
to walk down to the river?” 

Hathaway had resolved that before return- 
ing he would tell Morton how he felt; but 
when the opportunity offered he recoiled. 
They looked at the falls, flashing white in the 
starlight, talked of one thing and another, 
went in swimming, and returned. 
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‘* What are you going to do Saturday after- 
noon?” said Hathaway, as they parted. 

‘*Build post and board fence. I’ve already 
set the posts, sorted the boards, and shall nail 
them on Saturday.” 

‘* Would you like to have me help you?” 

“Yes, indeed; for I want some one to hold 
up the boards while I hew off the ‘ stub-shod’ 
and nail them.” 

“Tl help you.” 

‘* Thank you.” 

As Hathaway stood astride the boards, in 
order to hold them up edgeways, with his back 
towards Morton, he could converse without 
looking him in the face, which gave him re- 
newed courage. Before they had been long 
at work, Hathaway said, — 

“Do you remember master Childs, who 
once kept your school?” 

“Don’t think I shall be likely to forget the 
gentleman; his cowhide and my back were 
too well acquainted for that.” 

**Or to forgive my mean, low-lived conduct 
on that occasion.” 

**T forgave that long ago.” 

** You did!” turning round; ‘‘ that is more 
than I have done, for I have never forgiven 
myself, and you must despise me.” 

“*T did at first, but not afterwards; you 
know, Still, we were long. great friends.” 

“Teo 

** Well, as I thought it over, I knew what 
you did then was not in accordance with other 
acts of yours. I could not forget the time 
you ran in between me and a savage bull, 
made him take after you, and came within a 
hair-breadth of losing your life, and some 
other things of that kind; so concluded you 
were not yourself that day, and let it go at 
that.” 

‘¢ But when I met you after that, you didn’t 
seem as you did before.” 

‘Neither did you; but appeared offish, and 
under the circumstances, I didn’t feel that 
it was my place to make the first advance 
towards a better understanding.” 

“*T have never yet been able to conceive 
how I came to do as I did; but I knowI have 
suffered enough for it, and have never felt 
right one moment from that day to this. I 
wanted to walk right up to you, and tell you 
how much I despised myself, and how I felt; 
but I thought you would repulse me with 
scorn.” 

‘* If you had done so, I should have met you 
more than half way; thus you see we have 
been treating each other with cold respect, 
while we were both longing to do otherwise, 
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for the lack of this little talk and knowledge 
of each other’s sentiments.” 

‘“‘That is true; and you don’t know how 
much this conversation has been worth to me. 
Now I wish it was only the beginning of the 
year, for! feel as though I could do something.” 

‘* Make the most of the fag end, Still, and 
at least show a good disposition. I'll give you 
something to do.” 

‘* What is it?” 

‘* Write a song for the class supper. Colby 
and I are delegated to procure it, and there is 
no one to write it except you or Rich, and he 
has enough to do with his poem. Colby said 
he went to you, and all the answer he got was, 
‘Go to the devil.’” 

‘*] felt sour and ugly then; but the clouds 
have broken away, and the sun shines. I'll 
do it, and do all I know how.” 

“Then all we have to look out for now is 
the supper and the bonfire.” 

‘¢ What’s the matter, Still?” asked Savage, 
as he entered the room; ‘“ what makes you 
look so happy, old fellow — drawn a prize in 
a lottery?” 

**Yes, I’ve drawn Mort, and I’m going to 
write the class song, and Colby needn’t ‘go 
to the devil’ till after the supper.” 

**Good! I thought that was what you were 
helping Mort for; this term is going to end 
off first rate.” 

The institution at this period might have 
been most appropriately styled the forest col- 
lege, being well-nigh embosomed in majes- 
tic pines, beneath whose shade the services 
at the inauguration of its first president were 
held. 

It was a pleasant afternoon, the wind blow- 
ing fresh from the south, when Rich, stealing 
away from his companions, entered the forest, 
which grew to the very threshold of Radcliffe, 
and threw himself across the roots of a great 
pine; he could feel them strain against his 
breast as the lofty tree swayed in the strength- 
ening breeze, and he listened to the wild and 
dreamy music of the wind among the tree- 
tops, now breaking in deep and majestic tones 
upon the ear, now dying to a whisper. 

Long he lay there, chasing the shadows of 
fleeting thoughts, till he was roused by a foot- 
fall; and Perk, also in pursuit of ideas, lay 
down beside him. 

The pines are there still, the south wind 
wails or whispers in their green labyrinths; 
but how many of those who, in the careless 
hours of youth, thus lay at their roots, and 
cherished fond hopes of honor and usefulness, 
have passed away! 
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Dear as remembered kisses after death are 
the scenes which recall the forms of those we 
loved, the paths we have trodden, and the 
pleasures we have shared together. 

It is the recollection of pleasant hours thus 
spent (not less pleasant in retrospect) that 
suggests the title of this series. 

Examination day came at last. Very much 
like criminals on their way to execution did 
Perk, Hill, Hathaway, Savage, and Trafton 
present themselves before the faculty and com- 
mittee of examination. 

Perk — thanks to old Cleave, the incentive 
by him administered, and by his own efforts 
at the latter end, got through well; and so, by 
great good luck, did Savage. 

The others were conditioned — that is, were 
ordered to study during vacation, and be ex- 
amined at the beginning of the next term by 
those professors in whose department they had 
failed, and their admittaturs were kept back. 
Trafton failed in everything but mathematics; 
the others, some in one thing, some in another. 

These trifles, however, did by no means 
mar the hilarity of the class supper, which 
was a success. The oration, poem, and song 
were most enthusiastically received, and ap- 
plauded to the echo. 

‘‘ We'll bring Ed Savage to his ‘wine,’” 
said Hill to Hath at the supper; but they 
didn’t, though Hill himself got under the ta- 
ble. It was now, ‘‘ Ho, for home!” with all but 
poor Mort, who could not afford the: expense, 
and sent back the money his father pinched 
himself to remit for his passage. After the 
rest were gone, he slept in the president’s 
house during the absence of the family, and 
went to work on a dam that was being repaired 
at the river. 

The Radcliffers present their respects to 
their young friends, whom they will be very 
happy to meet on their return from vacation, 
and communicate to them all matters of gen- 
eral interest as ‘‘THE SopHoMoRES OF RAD- 
CLIFFE HALL, OR JAMES TRAFTON AND HIS 
Bosom FRIENDS.” 


——_._—_—- 


—— DEA gently with your playmates, and 
remember a kiss is worth a thousand kicks. 
A pleasant smile and kind word may give 
pleasure to many a weary, suffering child. 


—— Go where thou wouldst be met; sit as 
thou wouldst be found. 


—— What is harder to control than a 
vicious horse?. An unruly tongue. 
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PREOIOUS STONES. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 
Il. DIAMONDS — EATEN AND WORN. 


S an article of food the diamond could 

not be highly recommended, though it 
would be classed with sugar and starch among 
carbonaceous aliments, if anywhere. 

Of two notable cases of diamondivorous 
feeding on record, one gives but little encour- 
agement to that style of eating, as the poor 
fellow died soon after his exceedingly rich meal, 
made of the Sancy diamond, mentioned before. 
This stone was the property of Nicolas de 
Harlay de Sancy, ambassador to the Swiss 
cantons from the French court. Henry Zye 
Vee found himself ‘‘hard up” for greenbacks 
after the death of Henry Three Eyes; and 
Sancy, like a gentleman as he was, pawned 
his great diamond to ‘“‘ My Uncles,” the Jew 
brokers of Metz, and brought the royal indi- 
gent through on tick, as they say. 

This diamond was once the property of 
Charles the Rash, Headstrong, Bold, or what 
you will (Zémératre the Parlez Vous called 
him), who was rash enough to wear it when 
he went to hunt Swiss peasants, who proved 
too lively game for him at the battle of Morat. 
He lost his bauble in taking French leave of 
that field, and a Swiss soldier found it, and 
sold it to the parson for a florin, — which, my 
juvenile friends may or may not know, is 
about forty cents, or one dollar and sixty- 
seven cents, according as it is of gold or sil- 
ver, — and which it was in this case deponent 
saith not. The parson sent it to their lordships 
the big-bugs, who gave him three francs for 
it, — sixty cents in our scrip,— which was 
a clear gain of twenty cents, or a dead loss of 
a dollar seven if the florin was a gold one; 
but it wasn’t, we may be sure of that, for 
your curés are not the fellows to drive a losing 
trade, if they know it. But this one did so 
in his ignorance; for, the next time the peb- 
ble turned up in the market, it was sold by a 
runaway king of Portugal to Harlay de Sancy 
for seventy thousand francs, or fourteen thou- 
sand dollars. De Sancy, having left it once at 
Paris, sent back his servant to fetch it, giving 
him fair warning not to let the light-fingered 
gentry get itfrom him on the road. The good 
fellow pointed down his throat and gulped, as 
much as to say, ‘‘I know a dodge!” Sure 
enough, the robbers were on him; and he, 
faithful fellow, slipped the pebble in his mouth 
and swallowed it like a pill, which was a thing 
easy enough to do, as the stone was but an 
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inch in diameter, with not more than a hun- 
dred angles. However, it didn’t agree with 
him, for he died that night — of a punched 
head, they say. The robbers cleaned his 
pockets of a jack-knife, a string, and a tooth- 
pick, but forgot to turn the villous coat of his 
inside works out; so the diamond was buried 
with him, by the peasants who found the body, 
in the forest of Dole — a very doleful place, it 
seems. De Sancy, who thought everything 
of his servant, had him dug up for a Zost- 
mortem examination, and found his humane 
consideration rewarded by the discovery of his 
diamond, thenceforth a kind of gravestone! 

But perhaps the most costly meal ever made 
by, man was that of a Mogul peasant, who, 
finding a diamond of a prodigious size, con- 
cealed it in his stomach, and fled to Europe to 
digest it. Everybody admired the jewel, but 
nobody had the means to buy it, till the Duke 
of Orleans, after much dicker, gave two mil- 
lion francs, or four hundred thousand dollars, 
for it, returning the dust and chips of the cut- 
ting. It was afterwards sold for five hundred 
thousand dollars, and is now the famous 
Regent, valued at twelve millions of francs. 
For beauty of form, perfect purity of water, 
and splendor of light, no great diamond can 
compare with it. 

The negro slaves of Brazil became such 
gourmands in this diamond-eating, in spite 
of Dr. Brandreth and Lobelia Thompson, that 
the masters were compelled to hire them to in- 
dulge in a cheaper diet. If a slave found a 
diamond of seventeen and a half carets, he 
was crowned with flowers, instead of cat-o- 
nine-tails, and led in procession to the in- 
spector, who gave him his liberty, a new suit, 
and authority to work for himself — a privi- 
lege not so much valued by our youth as by 
those poor fellows. For finding a stone of 
eight carets, the slave was rewarded by two 
new shirts, a coat, a hat, and a pretty knife; 
and for smaller stones there were smaller 
prizes proportioned to their value. 

Whether the health of the miners was sen- 
sibly changed by these measures is not known; 
but it is certain that the appetite for pebbles 
was not greatly diminished till the whole sys- 
tem was abolished, and every man dug dia- 
monds for himself, and not for the govern- 
ment. Our own government, that suffers such 
losses from the omnivorous gluttony of its ser- 
vants, might try hair-shirts and strait-jack- 
ets as a cure for their morbid appetites, but 
would, perhaps, do better to begin where 
Brazil left off— abolish the relation at once, 
and let every man dig for himself. 
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Diamonds as food can only be considered 
a partial success, as they are but temporarily 
hidden in the stomach, to reappear in the mar- 
ket; but as wearing apparel, they have played 
a more splendid part. An Hungarian colonel 
in the service of Austria — Prince Esterhazy — 
was the astonishment of Europe and the envy 
of kings for his extravagance in that respect. 
Dressed in full uniform, as huzzar, he wore 
diamonds to the value of two million four hun- 
dred thousand dollars, if history is not a liar 
— a possibility we are forced to admit. 

For half a century the family had shown a 
monomania for accumulating diamonds. Feu- 
dal proprietor of one third of Hungary, — it 
might be hungry for all he cared, — possessor 
of thirty-three manors, — not the politest man- 
ners either, — and suzerain of seventeen grand 
seigniories, the prince had little difficulty in 
gratifying his foolish passion. But even a 
feudal prince can dress’ beyond his means. 
The rosette of diamonds in the hat of Prince 
Nicholas Esterhazy was the most splendid 
jewel in the world. The plumes contained 
five thousand brilliants, and weighed a pound 
and a half! Around the hat was a band that 
surpassed Dick’s hat-band, for it was crusted 
with pearls and fine diamonds. The sword- 


belt was in the same simple taste; in this 


was a single stone worth one hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and another worth sixty thou- 
sand dollars. Coat and breeches, vest and 
shirt, were all stiff with jewels, and heavy as 
plate armor. 

The heir of this rich suit died poor, — dead 
broke, — and his jewels went to “‘ my uncle,” 
the Jew broker. 


—_—~—__— 


AN ANEODOTE OF TALMA. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN. 
BY MRS. LYDIA P. PALMER. 


ALMA, the celebrated French tragedian, 
possessed a country seat in Brunoy, a 
village in the neighborhood of Paris, where 
he spent his leisure time. One evening, while 
walking in the surrounding country, it sud- 
denly occurred to him that it would be better to 
go immediately to Paris, and stay over night 
there, as he had much to do on the morrow, 
and on the following evening was to play 
**Orest.” While occupied with this thought, 
he perceived the sound of an approaching car- 
riage. The ringing of bells on the horses 
announced one of those modest conveyances 
which preceded the invention of the railroad. 
It was a so-called kukuk, which, having set 
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down its passengers on the way, was return- 
ing empty to Montgeron, also a village near 
Paris. 

‘* Will you take me to Paris?” asked Talma 
of the driver. 

‘* That depends upon circumstances.” 

‘“‘T understand: it depends upon how much 
I will pay you. Well, name your price.” 

This was satisfactory, and Talma seated him- 
self in the kukuk, which he had the pleasure 
of occupying alone. To relieve the tedious- 
ness of the journey, he commenced in a loud 
tone, to recite his réle for the next evening. 
The driver started, although the rattling of 
the wheels and the jingling of the bells pre- 
vented his quite understanding what his pas- 
senger was talking about. Finally he distin- 
guished the words, — 

‘¢ With blood will I pollute the feast to which 
you call me!” 

‘* What will you do?” cried the driver, turn- 
ing suddenly around. 

Talma took no notice of the interruption, 
but continued his recitation, while by the glare 
of his lantern the driver watched with fear 
and astonishment the distorted features, and 
the melancholy fire which gleamed from the 
eyes of the tragedian, who, unconscious of his 
surroundings, was wholly absorbed in his ré/e. 
All that he said was calculated to inspire ter- 
ror. ‘Open, O earth!” he cried, and then 
continued, ‘‘Ignominious tool of eternal 
wrath, banished from country for the murder 
of my father, an outcast from the world for 
the murder of my mother, an object of abhor- 
rence to all who approach me! I have lost 
all—all that I held dear on earth!” 

‘What a shameless fellow!” murmured 
the driver, as he heard the first words of the 
frightful confession. ‘But it isn’t possible 
that he can have committed all these crimes,” 
he added, ‘“‘ for if he had, he wouldn’t pro- 
claim it upon the highway. He is more likely 
a lunatic, who has escaped from the insane 
asylum.” 

Meanwhile the tragedian continued his mon- 
ologue. 

““O sun, that illumined that day of terror, 
thou hidest not thy face, but shinest ever!” 

‘‘ Worse and worse! Now he sees the sun 
at ten in the evening, and even the moon isn’t 
in sight! Now I know my duty. Fortunately 
I shall only have to go a little round-about 
way to carry him where, without doubt, he 
belongs.” At the same time he whipped up 
his horses, turned off into a by-road, and soon 
drew up before an insane asylum. The stop- 
ping of the carriage brought Talma back to 
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the reality; he interrupted his declamation 
with, ‘* Where have you brought me?” 

“Be quiet, dear sir; you are at home,” re- 
plied the driver, as he got down from his box. 

‘“‘ But,” said Talma, looking out of the car- 
riage, ‘“‘we are in Charenton! You area 
fool!” 

‘‘ Ah, so! Tama fool! Yes, dear sir— yes!” 

With this he knocked at the house door, and 
when the porter appeared, said to him, ‘‘ You 
have probably missed one of your inmates, 
whom I found on the highway, not far from 
here.” 

“No one“is missing, that I know of,” an- 
swered the porter. 

Just then the superintendent came out of 
the yard. The driver turned to him with, 
“It is surely one of the occupants of your 
house that I have here. You will immediate- 
ly recognize him. In his insanity he thinks 
himself a great criminal; says he has mur- 
dered his father and his mother, and done a 
heap of other disgraceful things.” 

Talma,now burst into loud laughter, sprang 
out of the carriage, and began to repeat the 
lines which had led to the driver’s misappre- 
hension. 

“Why, that is Talma, our great trage- 
dian!” said the superintendent. 

“The same, sir.” 

“What!” cried the driver, amazed at his 
blunder. ‘You are Talma, who plays in 
Paris? I beg your pardon, dear sir; but as 
I never had the honor of knowing you, and 
never before saw you —” 

“You have not offended me, honest man,” 
said Talma; ‘‘ quite the contrary; and to prove 
this, I will give you a ticket for the theatre to- 
morrow evening, that you may see me in the 
part on account of which you have brought 
me to Charenton. After the play you shall 
take me back to Brunoy; but now carry me as 
quickly as possible to Paris.” 


FRONTIER SKETOHES. 


By the Author of “The Cabin on the Prairie,” and “*The 
Young Pioneers.”” 


V. HAL AND HOOKY. 


‘s om right into the house!” roared a 
burly pioneer to a flaxen-haired urchin 

making mud pies before the cabin door. 

“I won’t!” was the dutiful rejoiner. 

“Then stay out,” replied the father; ‘ you 
shall mind me in some way.” 

Queer “ family government” that, I thought. 
And yet which was worse — for the man to lay 
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upon the child an unreasonable command, or 
to be weak in enforcing his authority? Nature 
was drawing the boy from the dark, confined, 
unsightly loggery into the wholesome air 
and bright sunshine; why, then, try to keep 
him in-doors? Is it not safer and wiser to 
direct childish tastes, than, if innocent and nat- 
ural, to wage war with them? There, for ex- 
ample, is our perpetual motion, Hal; crippling 
bettles, mangling, butterflies, stealing eggs 
from bird’s nests, washing his sister’s pet doll’s 
face in molasses, emerging penitently from one 
misadventure to plunge directly into another. 
What skould we do with the mischievous 
scape-grace? This was a serious question to 
him and to us, for he certainly was sorry to 
vex us, and we disliked ever to be reproving 
and restraining him. I hit on a plan, after 
some philosophic head-scratching, that worked 
so well that I cannot forbear sketching it for 
the edification of boys and men placed ina 
similar predicament. Providing Hal a pole 
of the right length, a hoop and muslin, I set 
him to making a butterfly net, and, taking a 
half holiday, steered for the groves and prai- 
ries, a vial of ether in pocket, and a tin box for 
insects, to hunt specimens with him. Ah, how 
happy we were, dashing away after a “ flying 
flower; ” carefully selecting ove from a nest of 
eggs, that the mother-bird might not be dis- 
couraged; capturing bugs; admiring the gay- 
ly-blooming wild-plants; conversing on the 
wonders and uses of creation around us; min- 
gling amusement and instruction. 

We met with one rebuff that afternoon. 
While crossing a piece of enclosed prairie, 
from a gentle swell of ground a third of a mile 
off, an Amazonian female, using her horny 
hands for a speaking trumpet, shrilly shout- 
ed, — 

‘“‘Git eaout er that air field! git eaout er 
that air field!” 

We afterwards learned that she was lately 
from the east, that there were trout in the 
stream running through her land, and that 
she supposed the net was to be used in catch- 
ing the fish. 

By the close of the season, Hal had in his 
cabinet hundreds of insects, not to speak of 
the lizards and snakes, —the latter preserved 
in alcohol, — concerning all of which he could 
discourse with more skow of learning than 
Agassiz himself. 

And Hal soon had plenty of help — such as 
it was. He was so self-important and enthu- 
siastic, and cut such a grand flourish “‘collect- 
ing specimens,” and parading Latin names, 
that the rumor of his deeds, and especially his 
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words, spread wildly among the settlers. And 
often would a half-bashful girl or boy, sur- 
rounded by a bevy of children, knock at our 
door, with a biting, squirming, stinging, writh- 
ing object, in apron or chubby fist, and say, — 

**T brought a bug for you, I did!” 

Which Hal would receive graciously and 
profoundly. 

But I was to tell you about Hooky. 

Said Hal, one day, ~ 

‘* Father, wouldn’t you like a Bat for our 
collection? I can get one to-night at the saw- 
mill.” 

So just after twilight my bright-eyed nat- 
uralist appeared, cap in hand, which, when 
uncovered, disclosed thirteen Bats. Twelve 
were dead; one was living, but had a broken 
wing. 

“Jolly! wasn’t it fun?” said Hal. ‘I put 
my net over the hole where they lived, and 
when one flew into it, I dashed him upon the 
_ floor, and then placed the net for another. 
They squealed just like mice.” 

** But was it not cruel to kill so many?” I 
asked. 

“©,” explained he, “it was nearly dark, 
and I thought they might be different kinds.” 

But they were not. So eleven were ‘ buried 
in one grave,” the twelfth was skinned, and 
Broken-wing saved to pet. 

** How shall we tame him?” asked Hal. 

‘*They say,” I suggested, ‘‘ that if you would 
make a man good-natured, you can do it 
through the stomach; perhaps Bat can be 
won by the same means. But what shall we 
give him to eat?” 

‘* As he is a Bat,” promptly answered Hal, 
‘*he ought to like batter.” 

*« But,” said I, ‘‘there are no Battertvorous 
Bats. There are two groups of these quadru- 
peds; one are Frugivorous, or fruit-eating, 
and belong to tropical Asia; the other are 
Carnivorous, or Insectivorous, and live in 
America on insects. However, we will treat 
ours to-night to boiled rice and milk. And 
filling a tea-spoon with this food, I held it in 
Bat’s path, as, seeking to escape, he perambu- 
lated the floor. Bat stopped an instant, then 
started in a different direction. Spoon met 
him there. He wheeled about. Again Spoon 
barred his course. Bat’s patience was exhaust- 
ed. Up went his head, open flew his cavern- 
ous mouth, then closed so spitefully on Spoon, 
that you could hear the sharp teeth strike 
against the silver. Bat held on with a bull- 
dog grip. But the milk began to drip down 
Bat’s throat — a soothing sensation, remind- 
ing him, perhaps, of babyhood days. The 
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teeth gradually relaxed. Bat began to swal- 
low. Then suddenly clapping the hook sur- 
mounting his wing upon the farther edge of 
the bowl of the spoon, to bring the contents 
near his mouth, and hold it there, he fell to 
eating with a will. 

“Go it, little Hooky!” cheered Hal, clap- 
ping hands and dancing round the room. 
And Bat was known as little Hooky from that 
hour. But Hooky had to take a number of 
lessons from Spoon before he fully trusted us, 
and let us gently smooth his silken fur. And 
what a funny little pet he was! ‘His face 
and head,” Hal said, ‘‘are mouse, monkey, 
and dog.” I don’t know as I can improve the 
portrait. Yet he had wings; but such wings! 
If your big brother’s fingers were to be drawn 
out, like wire, to about four feet in length, a 
thin membrane connecting the fingers, and 
another to fall from each little finger to each 
ankle, the thumb joints being left free, but 
each converted into a hook, he would look 
quite like a monstrous bat. That is why these 
animals (the bats, I mean) are called, by zodl- 
ogists Chz-rof-te-ra, from two Greek words, 
meaning hand and wing, or hand-wing. And 
the hand-wings serve a double purpose — to 
Jy with, and to feel with. Little Hooky, when 
walking, would extend his wings before him, 
so asto form an acute angle with the body, 
and support himself on them in part, as if on 
his hands, causing an odd, vacillating gait, 
over which Hal could not tire of laughing. 
Singularly sensitive are the nerves of the 
wings. Spallanzani cruelly deprived several 
bats of their eyes, then let them fly loose in a 
room across which strings had been stretched 
in various places. The blinded bats, however, 
did not strike against the strings, or any other 
obstacles, but threaded their way among them 
with astonishing accuracy. 

Little Hooky, like all the chiropters, had 
very strange habits. Hitching his thumb-hooks 
to some convenient point, he would hang 
there, head down, and sleep through the day. 
He preferred his breakfast at evening, and 
supper just before morning. How carefully 
we guarded our funny little captive, that he 
might not ‘“‘take French leave!” But one 
morning, on going to look for him, he was 
gone, having left ‘‘under cover of the dark- 
ness.” He must have flown off; yet we did 
not know his wing was well; indeed, he pre- 
tended the evening before that it was as lame 
as ever, the deceiver. Perhaps disgusted with 
our rough frontier ways and hard fare, he went 
east. Will my young reader of this article 
return little Hooky to Hal? You may see 
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him (Hooky), flying about at evening twilight 
catching insects. Just throw up your cap, as 
Idid when of your age, and cry, — 


“* Bat, bat, come under my hat, 
And I'll give you a leg of bacon.’® 


And if he complies, and you will forward him 
to my address, why, I’ll pay for the bacon. 


THE BIRD'S NEST. 
BY LOUISE RIVIERE. 


*TMIS a bird’s nest, torn and battered 
By the winter storms; 

Of its ancient shape and builder 
Nothing now informs. 

Even the very bough is shattered, 
Where it safely swayed, 

When the summer did bewilder 
Days with light and shade. 


Ah, poor house that birdies grew in, — 
Empty even of snow, — 

You were high, and soft, and downy, 
Some short months ago! 

Now you're but a bit of ruin 
On the sodden ground; 

Then, no dainty elf, or brownie, 
Need have scorned your round. 


Through what far and rare sky spaces 
Have your builders flown? 

Would we, too, could follow summers 
To a happier zone! 

Will they seek these well-known places 
In the May, this year? 

Or will some shy stranger-comers 
Make a mansion here? 


Well, and if they fly not hither — 
Other songs are sweet, 

Other birds, with graceful motion, 
Wheel in circles fleet. 

Nests are left, and flowers must wither; 
Still the constant Mays 

Lure back birds across the ocean 
Bless the garden ways. 


Yet, poor nest, I cannot leave you 
To the winds and rain; 

I will weave your walls together 
In a round again. 

My warm mantel shall receive you; 
There, like June astray, 

Like a thought of summer weather, 
Your half-sphere shall stray. 
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VACATION IN PETROLIA. 


BY C. E. BISHOP. 


I. UPS AND DOWNS OF THE OIL 
BUSINESS. 


HE owner of the farm on which was the 

Flag-and-Windmill Well proceeded im- 
mediately to carry out the determination he 
made when his boat and the one belonging to 
Arthur, Fred, and uncle Charley were lost in 
the ‘*‘ pond freshet jam,” viz., to build tanks 
to receive all the oil produced by all the wells 
on his farm, until it could be sold, barrelled, 
and shipped away profitably and safely. 

He contracted with a firm in Titusville to 
build for him two iron tanks of four thousand 
barrels capacity each. The iron plates, of 
which these tanks were built, were rolled out, 
cut the right size and shape to form the bot- 
tom and sides when put together; the pieces 
for the sides were bent to the proper curve, 
and all were punched with rivet-holes all 
around the edges. All this was done at the 
shops, and so accurately calculated that when 
the pieces were taken to the farm, and each 
one fitted to its proper place, they made ex- 
actly the right sized and shaped bottom; the 
curved pieces met in a complete circle of the 
right size, and all the rivet-holes came oppo- 
site exactly, so that the bolts could be put in 
and the plates riveted together. Every piece 
fitted as it should to make an iron tub forty- 
one feet in diameter and seventeen feet deep. 

The boys were amazed to see the confused 
heap of iron plates go together and gradually 
build the great tanks. They speedily ‘‘ scraped 
an acquaintance” with the greasy machinists, 
who looked so rough and understood their 
business so well. They found them to be very 
intelligent and civil, as well as very clever 
men, rough as they looked. 

When the big tanks were done, all the pro- 
ducing wells on the farm were allowed to lay 
pipes to them and run their oil in to be 
stored. For this storage the proprietor of the 
tanks charged them a small fee per barrel. 
In time he got enough money back for tank- 
age of other men’s oil to repay him the cost 
of the tanks, which was six thousand five hun- 
dred dollars for both tanks. By measuring 
the depth of the oil before and after each 
man ran a small tank of oil in, he could com- 
pute how much had been delivered to be 
stored, and was entitled to be taken out again 
by each person. 

Uncle Charley and the boys bought barrels 
and barrelled their oil as fast as they could. 
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It was only when the Flag-and-Windmill Well 
got the start of them, and filled their tanks 
before they could haul it away, that they ran 
it into the big tanks. 

Although the well produced prodigious 
quantities of oil, they did not get rich very 
fast. It cost so much to buy barrels, put up 
the oil, and hire it teamed across the moun- 
tain to the railroad, that but little was left for 
their share of the sales. The teamsters de- 
manded all they could exact for hauling the 
oil. They calculated just how much the oil 
would sell for, what it cost to barrel it, gnd 
they would take nearly all the remainder, 
leaving a very little profit for the owners of 
the oil— for which generosity uncle Charley 
always thanked them with the most profound 
gratitude. These expenses “ate up” nearly 
all the receipts. 

Then, the striking of several large wells had 
increased the supply of oil so largely that the 
market was overstocked, and the price of oil 
went down to a very low point. Uncle Char- 
ley said if the market kept on downward, he’d 
soon have to pay some One to take the oil as 
a gift. 

In addition to small profits, their supply 
began to decrease. The production of the 
Flag-and-Windmill Well lessened a little ev- 
ery day from the first. Its yield had been 
It made sach 


largely overrated on the start. 
a display of power and production, that 
everybody who saw it gauged its yield too 


high. It is probable, after the water was all 
drawn off, it never had yielded more than 
eight hundred and fifty barrels per day, actual 
measurement. At the end of two months this 
had decreased to between five and six hun- 
dred barrels per day. The spirts from ‘‘ Na- 
ture’s wounded artery” grew less violent and 
less frequent, as though she were slowly sink- 
ing and expiring from loss of much blood. 
There were now intervals of fifteen or twenty 
minutes between the spasms of flow, during 
which the well was entirely quiet. 

This falling off alarmed the boys. They 
asked their uncle if he supposed the well was 
going to cease flowing altogether. 

Uncle Charley said he expected it to, in the 
course of time; all flowing wells do. 

‘* And what will we do then?” asked both 
of the young “operators ” at once. 

‘* Well,” was the reply, ‘‘ we can pump the 
well, and make it continue to pay as long as 
there is any oil left in the veins tapped by it. 
When that don’t pay, we can abandon the Flag- 
and-Windmill Well, and sink other wells on 
this lease. Or, we can sell out this lease, and 
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all we have here, and take the money and quit 
the business with the little pile we have made; 
or go somewhere else, make another lease, 
and try our luck again. Now, which would 
you like to do?” 

‘¢ How much can we sell out for?” asked the 
careful little Yankees. 

‘*Not as much as we could have got two 
months ago. When we first struck oil, I was 
offered for our interest in the well — how much 
do you guess, now?” 

The boys had got some new ideas as to the 
extent of the money operations of the oil coun- 
try, and thought they could guess pretty near. 

‘¢ Fifty hundred dollars,” said Fred. 

* Pooh!” exclaimed Arthur, contemptuous- 
ly. “I guess fifty ¢housand dollars,” going, 
as he thought, to an extreme price. 

Uncle Charley laughed. ‘‘I was offered one 
million dollars, and refused.” 

‘¢ Why didn’t you sell?” asked Arthur, vain- 
ly trying to get some idea of how much a mil- 
lion dollars is. 

*‘ Well, I thought I could make more to hold 
on. -And I don’t think I’d sell for that now.” 

‘Hem! I would, if I were you,” said Fred. 

‘* Would you?” rejoined his uncle. ‘‘ Well, 
you and Arthur may sell your interest, if you 
wish to. You'll find plenty of speculators ready 
to make you an offer.” 

The two young “ greasers” talked their busi- 
ness over together. Fred said, ‘‘ How much 
is our interest worth?” 

“Tf uncle Charley’s whole interest, with 
ours, is worth a million dollars, ours, which 
is one twenty-fifth of his, must be worth forty 
thousand dollars.” 

**T guess that’s about a fair price for our in- 
terest,” said Fred; ‘‘if any of the sfectators 
offer that, let’s sell, Arthur.” 

He looked puzzled and undecided. Either 
of the boys: had but little comprehension of 
the sum they were talking about so glibly, and 
with such business-like airs. 

They did not have long to wait for a chance 
to sell, for within a week, two men, rough and 
mud-bespattered, came along and asked uncle 
Charley if he would sell his interest in the 
Flag-and-Windmill Well. He said he guessed 
not, but perhaps they could make a trade with 
two young fellows who owned a small interest 
with him. 

‘“* Where are they, and how much do they 
own?” asked the speculators. 

“There they are, and they each own one 
fiftieth of the working interest,” answered 
uncle Charley, pointing to the boys. 

‘* What, those little shavers! Do they own 
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Tue Boy OPERATORS AND THE SPECULATORS. 


as much property as that?” exclaimed one of 
the men. 

‘‘ Those must be the ‘ boy operators’ I heard 
them telling about at Titusville,” said the oth- 
er man. 

The boys stood up as straight and tall as 
possible, and tried to look business-like, and 
appear as if they had been in such large trans- 
actions all their (short) lives. It did appeal 
largely to their pride to be referred to as part- 
ners of so old and successful an operator as 
uncle Charley; to hear that they were known 
and talked of ‘‘on change,” and to be called 
on tO negotiate a forty thousand dollar trade. 
They could hardly realize it, and thought, 
“What would father and mother, and the boys 
in our school, say, if they knew what a big 
business we are doing?” 

One of the men gave the other a sly wink, 
and said to the boys, — 

“Give you thirty thousand — three days’ 
buyers’ option — two thousand refusal. What 
d’ye say?” 

This was ‘all Greek” to Fred. But Ar- 
thur’s inquiring turn of mind had put him in 
possession of the meaning of “ refusal,” so that 
he understood the men offered two thousand 
for the privilege of taking the interest any time 
within three days. So he said, — 

“You can have it for forty thousand.” 

“It’s a bargain.” And one of the men 
counted out two thousand and handed it to 
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"Arthur. Uncle Charley told them he would 
make the transaction good, so far as the boys 
could not. 

As the men rode away, Arthur heard one of 
them say to the other, — 

‘*You didn’t catch that boy — did you? He’s 
a sharp ’un.” 

““Uncle Charley,” said Fred, ‘‘ do you sup- 
pose they will come back and take the well? 
They don’t look as if they had so much 
money.” 

‘They have not,” replied uncle Charley; 
“T shouldn’t wonder if this two thousand was 
their pile.” 

‘‘Then how are they going to buy our well?” 
asked the astonished boys. 

“They don’t want to duy the well; they 
want to sed it.” 

“Why, no!” exclaimed Fred; ‘‘ we own the 
well, and we want to sell it. Haven’t they 
agreed to duy it, I'd like to know?” 

‘You can’t sell it, if you do want to— at 
least, you have no right to sell at any price, 
during the next three days. No one can sell 
your interest for the next three days but those 
men. If some one should now come and offer 
you sixty thousand dollars or eighty thousand 
dollars, you couldn’t sell. Those fellows will 
find a buyer at an advance. Although they 
don’t own it, and don’t intend to, they may 
sell it for fifty or sixty thousand dollars; then 





they will pay you thirty-eight thousand more, 
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and pocket the rest for their profits. 
the way they make their money.” 

‘* What!” exclaimed Fred, warmly; “if 
some one offers ss more than forty thousand 
dollars, can’t we sell and make the profit, in- 
stead of those sfectators ?” 

‘* No, sir! You've sold the chance to do that, 
and got your two thousand dollars for it.” 

“That ain't fair!” cried Fred; ‘‘ I won’t do 
that. We ought to sell for more, if we can.” 

‘It isn’t at all likely you can, so don’t get 
excited about it. Those men know where to 
find customers at big figures; you don’t. 
You are doing well-enough. If they don’t 
sell, you will have the two thousand dollars 
clear. If they do, you will have forty thou- 
sand dollars, and I should think that was a 
comfortable little pocket-full for a couple of 
boys.” 

‘*T declare!” added he, to himself, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘there’s just about the same nature in 
boys, asin men. Those boys never owned a 
hundred dollars of their own, and now they 
want to bolt a bargain that gives them two 
thousand dollars sure, and forty thousand 
dollars probably, for the possible chance of 
a few thousand dollars more. Human na- 
ture can’t be satisfied. The little scamps act 
just as I would, for all the world. They learn 
fast.” 


That's 


Then he said aloud, ‘‘ Fred, you seem to be 
somewhat dissatisfied with the offer you have 


made. Have you any idea how much money 
forty thousand dollars is, do you suppese? 
Do you know it would buy four or five farms 
like your father’s; make you the richest men 
in your village; and, at simple interest, give 
you two boys about eight dollars to spend every 
day of your lives. It would put you where 
you never need work a day, if you don’t want 
to. Guess you don’t know when you have a 
good thing. I’m afraid this oil business is 
demoralizing you. Learn to be contented 
with enough.” 

He was going on with a highly instructive 
‘*preachment,” when Fred, with a boy’s di- 
cectness and want of reverence, interrupted 
him with, — 

‘* Why, uncle, when you had a chance to 
sell for a million dollars, you didn’t, but stuck 
on to make more! A million dollars is more 
than forty thousand.” 

This cut short uncle Charley’s lecture on 
contentment. He had to turn his face away 
to hide a look of confusion and mirth. The 
vastness of these transactions confused the 
boys, while the immense sums of money that 
changed hands, the large fortunes made and 
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lost daily around thein, upset all their previ- 
ous ideas of the value of money. They now 
thought and spoke of a thousand dollars as 


‘they once would have spoken and thought of 


a dime. By a single stroke of luck, there 
seemed to lie at the feet of these two boys a 
fortune many times larger than their parents 
had been able to accumulate by a lifetime of 
patient toil, good management, and close econ- 
omy. All the wonders of Aladdin’s transfor- 
mations, of which they had often read, were 
utterly cast into the shade by this sudden, 
mysterious, powerful upspouting of greasy 
wealth. Yet they had got a glimpse — only 
a peep —into the vast wealth unlocked from 
the caverns of earth, and spread abroad over 
its surface. 

The boys indulged in many dreams and 
plans as to what they would do with their for- 
tune — when it came. It was only a dream, 
and a very short one. Like many older oper- 
ators, these boys were counting their chickens 
before the eggs were hatched. For, the secend 
day after the refusal was given, ¢he Flag-and- 
Windmill Well was flooded and ruined. This 
calamity came in this way :—- 

As soon as the big well was struck, the own- 
ers of leases adjoining commenced to bore 
wells as close as they could get, in hopes of 
striking the same great reservoir of oil from 
which the Flag-and-Windmill Well was sup- 
plied. In this attempt one of the wells suc- 
ceeded. But the result was not what was ap. 
ticipated. As soon as the new well penetrated 
the cavity, instead of commencing to spout, as 
the Flag-and-Windmill had done, it allowed a 
great column of water to rush down, fill the 
crevice, and stop the flow of oil and gas into 
the Flag-and-Windmill Well. The pressure 
of gas and oil, which had kept the latter flow- 
ing being thus removed, it also filled with 
water. In a few minutes both wells were full 
of water to an equal height, and there they 
rested. The Flag-and-Windmill Well was 
good for nothing in that condition for either 
preduction or sale: of course the speculators 
never came back with the balance of the forty 
thousand dollars. 

Thus, in an hour, uncle Charley and the 
boys saw a million of dollars vanish; and the 
forty thousand ‘they a/most had their hands 
on, slipped through their fingers. To ¢hem 
it was a great disappointment. But their 
uncle took it very coolly; he actually laughed, 
and said, — 

-“* Never mind, boys! This is greaser’s luck. 
We must take the lean with the fat.” 

* But,” said Arthur, ‘‘ what are we going to 
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do now? Can’t the water be got out, and make 
it spout oil again?” 

“Tt would be of no use to pump the water 
from ome well alone. The other well would 
flood it, if not pumped also. Both wells have 
got to be cased water-tight, and pumped, and 
kept clear. Then both wells would probably 
yield.” 

This course uncle Charley immediately pro- 
posed to the owners of the new well. They 
were greedy, exacting men, and thought they 
had the big well in their power. They said 
they Would do what uncle Charley proposed, 
if he would give them half the oil produced 
for him thereafter by the Flag-and-Windmill 
Well; and they offered to give him half the 
yield of their well, if it produced anything. 
In other words, they would make an equal 
partnership in the profits of the two wells. 
They did not know that their well would pro- 
duce anything; they did know that the Flag- 
and-Windmill Well would yield enormously. 

This demand uncle Charley would not ac- 
cede to. He tried to buy the new well, and 
get it out of the way. They said they would 
sell and get out of the way for two hundred 
and fifty thousand dollars! Their well was not 
worth it— perhaps not worth anything. They 
priced it according to its value, not for good, 
but for harm. They thought they could com- 
pel the Flag-and-Windmill Well to buy them 
off at that price. ° 
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Uncle Charley said he’d ‘‘ see them hanged 
before he’d pay it.” And they never got the 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars they felt 


| so sure of. 


So there the wells stood, full of water, and 
useless to the owners of either. 

‘¢ What are we going to do about it?” asked 
the boys. 

‘* Well,” replied their uncle, ‘“‘we can sell 
out our well as it stands, with the lease, en- 
gine, rig, tanks, &c., and quit the business; 
or, we can hoid the well just as it is, and 
lie still until those fellows come to their 
senses; they have sunk all the money they 
have got in their well; we haven’t. Or, we 
needn’t wait at all. We have got six thousand 
five hundred barrels of oil in tanks and barrels. 
We can sell this for enough to sink more wells 
on our lease, and I think we would stand a 
good chance to make another strike. Now, 
which do you say do — sell out and quit, wait 
for those ~igs to come down, or sink more 
wells?” 

Arthur reflected a moment, and then asked, 
“If it would make the Flag-and-Windmill 
Well again worth a big sum, why isn’t it a 
good thing to buy off the new well?” 

‘‘ For several reasons it is not good policy,” 
answered the old operator. ‘‘First, if we 
should pay two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars to buy off this well, in less than a 
month we should have forty more wells to buy 
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off; they would crowd around the Flag-and- 
Windmill Well, like flies around a honey-pot, 


trying to tap it and our pockets. We don’t 
want to offer an inducement to men to flood 
our well; they will think they can strike our 
money, if they don’t strike oil; we might as 
well give up at once, as to offer both our well 
and ourselves to be pumpéd dry, in that way. 
In the second place, it is a question of doubt 
as to what the Flag-and-Windmill Well will 
do if restored: she may pay, and may not; I 
don’t want to pay two hundred and fifty thou- 
sand dollars on an uncertainty.” 

‘*Can’t we stop them spoiling our business, 
so?” asked Arthur, indignantly, all his sense 
of justice and right aroused by the conduct of 
their selfish and obstinate neighbors. 

“‘T don’t know; I think I'll try and see if 
the law will give us justice. There is a clause 
in my lease and in theirs that forbids their 
leaving their well untested, to flood another 
well.” 

This was a foolish determination on the 
part of uncle Charley, for he would lose more 
money by the delays and expenses of the law 
than it would have cost him to buy up the new 
well, even at the exorbitant price asked. 

As the boys” vacation was now nearly end- 


ed, and all operations were suspended, no one 
knew for how long, at the Flag-and-Windmill 
Well, they concluded they would close out their 
oil business until their next visit to Petrolia. 

Accordingly they and their uncle proceeded 
to market the oil they had on hand. Large 
numbers of barrels were bought and filled. It 
was a busy, bustling scene. One large gang 
of men, under unclé Charley's direction, was 
engaged in drawing the oil from the tanks 
into the barrels, while another gang under 
Arthur rolled them away, and helped load 
them on the wagons. Fred had a book, and 
‘kept tally,” putting down the name of the 
teamster, and the number of barrels he re- 
ceived to haul at each load. 

The caravan of teams was a sight. They 
covered the ground thickly around the tanks, 
as many as could load at once. They were 
| constantly going and coming in long trains. 
| They commenced to work at daylight in the 
| morning, and worked until after dark. Many 
| horses were killed by overwork. The roads 
| were very muddy and deep. Constant pas- 
| sage of heavily-loaded wagons cut the soft soil 
| up into deep holes and ruts. 

At this time came another turn in the 
‘* greaser’s luck,” that served to put a little 
light into the dark picture of the drowning 
out of the Flag-and-Windmill Well. Oil just 
“in the nick of time” took a sudden upward 
turn in price; it advanced to a very profitable 
figure. It was to take advantage of this that 
uncle Charley crowded the work of shipment 
as hard as possible. 

They succeeded in getting it all out to the 
railroad, and sold just at the highest point 
reached. By this lucky turn they made more 
off that one lot than they had off all they had 
sold before. The profits amounted to. nearly 
thirty thousand dollars, of which the boys 
were entitled to two fiftieths, or twelve hun- 
dred dollars. 

They had the two thousand dollars which 
the two speculators had paid for the three 
days’ refusal of their interest, and about one 
thousand dollars cleared off previous sales of 
oil. They figured it all up, and found they 
“could boast of over four thousand dollars in 
their own right. 

‘“‘That’s a pretty good vacation’s work, if 
we didn’t get the forty thousand dollars we 
thought we were going to,” said Fred. 

‘‘ Fred,” said Arthur, ‘‘ should we carry all 
this home with us?” 

*“*Yes; why not?” 

‘*Because, if uncle Charley is at any ex- 
pense to get the Flag-and-Windmill Well to 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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operating again we ought to help pay the ex- 
pense; besides, if we don’t, we can’t expect 
any interest in it when it produces again. I 
want to stand by uncle Charley and the old 
Flag-and- Windmill Well.” 

‘All right,” said Fred; ‘‘so do I. Let’s 
leave half our money here with him to put 
things through with, until we can come 
again.” 

So they did. 
good by to the bustling, dirty, exciting scene. 


‘‘Three cheers for the Flag-and-Windmill | 


Well!” cried Fred. 
They gave them with a boyish will. 


‘‘Three more and a tiger for uncle Char- | 


ley!” said Arthur. 
They gave these with redoubled energy. 


Uncle Charley climbed up to the top of the 
now motionless working-beam, and waved his | 


hat to them as long as he could see them on 
their winding way down the mountain side. 

They reached home in Massachusetts in 
safety — rugged, brown, happy, and rich. 
They had drafts on the bank for two thou- 
sand dollars. 

The boys were the admiration and envy of 
their school, and were extensively lionized by 
the whole country round as ‘the two little 
shavers who made a pile in the oil diggings.” 
These attentions soon reconciled the boys to 
the profits, which at one time seemed a mere 
trifle compared with the forty thousand dol- 
lars they didn’t get—so small as to seem 
hardly worth bringing home. They found 
that it didn’t take as much to make “a rich 
man” at their country home as it did among 
the ‘‘ oil princes” and millionnaires-of Penn- 
sylvania. ’ 

Our boys and girls who have read the his- 
tory of the Flag-and-Windmill Well will per- 
haps remember that when Arthur and Fred 
started for Petrolia, little Lulu requested them 
to bring her a bottle of ‘ oi-e-1 to dease her 
haa.” Lulu also remembered it, though her 
brothers had long since forgotten it, in the 
exciting, wild life they had lived. In the 


of the young ‘‘ operators,” and of the exulta- 
tion over their good fortune, Lulu was left to 
her own devices. She improved the occasion 
to dive into the boys’ trunk, and fished up 
therefrom a bottle of crude petroleum, which 
they had brought home to exhibit as a curi- 
osity. When she was at last missed, by rea- 
son of her stillness, she was found squared up 
before the mirror on a chair, industriously 
“deasing her haa.” She had soaked her 
golden-yellow, flossy locks so thoroughly 





A few days after they bade | 
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with the black, sticky, stinking stuff, that the 
traces of it could not be got out of her 
hair, nor the scent of it out of the house, in 
weeks. 

‘““Hurrah!” cried Fred; ‘‘ another one of 
the family has struck oil!” 

Arthur asked his mother, mischievously, 
‘¢ what she would take for her working inter- 
est in Lulu’s strike?” 

‘* Mother can’t see where the laugh comes 
in!” said Fred. 

All the rest of the family d/d, judging by 
the noise they made about that time. 

All the subsequent history of the Flag-and- 
Windmill Well, and the improved condition 
of things Arthur and Fred found, on their 


| next visit to Petrolia, will be hereafter de- 
| scribed; also what they did with all the mon- 
| ey they made in the oil business. 

midst of the general joy over the safe return | 


——__—_>_———— 


—— Iw dressing for photographs, it is well 
to know how colors appear in them. Violet, 
blue, purple, pink, and magenta take very 
light, and should be avoided. Snuff-brown, 


| dark leather, dark drab, scarlet, cherry, dark 


orange, crimson, and slate will take a rich 
drab color. Dark brown, dark green, ma- 
roon, and plain black goods without gloss 
take a dark drab color, which looks well. 
Silks of similar color take a lighter shade. 
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THE HEARTLESS FAIRY. 
BY LOUDON ENGLE. 


ONA MINTA was a heartless fairy. Now 
do not think it was her fault. It was 
not; it was her misfortune. This is how it 
was: She belonged to a band of fairies, who 
wore their hearts strung round their necks by 
a silver thread, all but the king and queen, 
and they had gold threads through theirs. One 
day Mona offended one of the Gnomes of the 
Valley, an ugly, grimy fellow, with a hooked 
nose, and sharp clawey fingers. She never 
knew that she had offended him, or she would 
have tried to make up with him by giving 
him some honey, which he was very fond 
of. He took offence because she threw down 
a pile of gold dust that he had got out of a 
crack in a rock, and he resolved to have re- 
venge. He hadn’t much heart himself, and 
seeing how the fairies prospered with theirs, 
he made up his mind he would steal Mona’s, 
and wear it himself secretly under his hairy 
jacket. So he made himself a sharp pair of 
scissors, and waited for an opportunity to cut 
the thread. It was pretty hard to get a chance 
to come near enough to Mona for such a pur- 
pose, for she could fly like a bird, and was al- 
ways flitting about from one place to another, 
while the gnome could only walk and climb. 
Sometimes he would see her upon a tall tree, 
and he would slyly climb up the trunk and get 
among the branches, and pull himself up, O, 
so quietly, using both hands, and holding the 
scissors in his teeth. But just as he thought 
he had got near enough to reach out and cut 
the thread off, she would fly to another tree, 
or go sailing through the air to some other 
place, and his climbing would be all thrown 
away. If she could have seen how he glared 
out of his blue and black eyes at her, and how 
he opened and shut his ugly white mouth, she 
would have almost died of fright. But fortu- 
nately for her she never knew anything of this, 
and would attend court at night, and dance 
with the rest in the fairy ring, as happy as a 
fairy could be. Then she would sleep an in- 
nocent sleep with the rest of the fairies inside 
the fairy ring. The gnome wouid come and 
eye her from a distance, but had no power to 
cross the ring to touch her, and so he waited 
and waited. 

One evening Mona, who had been a long 
journey during the day, was hurrying to reach 
the fairy ring in time to sleep for the night 
{for she had never spent a night outside of its 
protection), when her strength began to fail 
her, and she was so sleepy that she dropped 


on the ground some distance from the ring, 
and fell fast asleep. She never was so tired 
before. Her tiny hat, made from a daisy, fell 
off, her little head drooped low, and there she 
lay, fast asleep and unprotected. The gnome 
was coming as usual to watch his opportunity, 
when, lo, here lay his prize right before him! 
He was so overjoyed and nervous, that he let 
his scissors fall two or three times before he 
could hold them tightly. Then seeing she 
was sound asleep, he got down on his knees 
and gloated over her. Then he slowly reached 
out his hand, and putting his clawey fingers un- 
derneath the chain, he quietly raised it a little 
from her neck, and with his other hand cut the 
chain just aside of her heart. 

With a sharp squeak, like a mouse in pain, 
the chain flew apart, and off rolled the heart, 
and down the hill, on top of which the fairy 
slept. With a snarl of vexation the gnome 
started after it, leaving Mona still sleeping. 
But though he ran with all his might, the 
heart got down first; and though he thought 
he saw it lodge in some bushes, when he got 
there no heart was to be found! He beat them, 
he cut them all off with his scissors, but with 
no success. The only satisfaction he had was, 
that Mona had lost it as well as he, and he 
went grumbling, and cutting, and slashing 
with his sharp scissors at every bush and twig 
in his way until he reached his den. 

The next morning, as a little girl who lived 
in the farm-house near the hill was going out 
to get some berries, under a bush a little ways 
from where the gnome had cut and beat about, 
she spied a little red thing that she thought 
was one of the berries at first, but on picking 
it up she found it was different from any- 
thing she had ever seen before. It was such 
a curious thing, she took it home right away 
to show her mother. Her mother was equally 
astonished, for it resembled a human heart in 
miniature, and right across it the veins ran in 
such a way that they formed the word Mona. 
While she was wondering how it got there, 
and what animal it belonged to, it suddenly 
came into her head that it might be a fairy’s 
heart. But as she had never seen any, and 
didn’t believe in them, she gave up thinking 
about it. It looked so pretty, and had grown 
so hard and brilliant, that seeing the hole at 
the top, she took a little chain she had and 
strung it, and hung it round the little child’s 
neck for an ornament, and told her to go out 
again and get some more berries. 

When Mona awoke in the morning she was 
bewildered. She rubbed her eyes and looked 
around her, and not seeing any of her sisters, 
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she started up to go in search of them, when 
down at her feet fell the broken chain. She 
picked it up, and seemed suddenly to grow very 
listless and objectless. She lost all desire to 
see her companions, and trod on a dear little 
cricket, without seeming to feel the least bit of 
cruelty. Then as she went on a beautiful but- 
terfly was just sipping its breakfast from a 
morning-glory, when she knocked it away with 
her hand, bruising its glossy wings, and ate 
the flower herself. So she went on, tearing 
down spiders’ webs, pulling the wild flowers 
to pieces, and feeling so dejected and disagree- 
able that she didn’t notice a little gray squir- 
rel that was winking at her as he poked his 
head out of a hole in a tree, where he had passed 
the night. At last she reached the fairy ring; 
but no thrill of delight went through her as her 
companions crowded around her to inquire 
where she had been; and even when the queen 
sent a messenger to bring her to her, she 
moved with so slow a step ‘that all the fairies 
wondered what could be the matter. When 
she reached the queen, one of the favorites 
who examined her critically with her eyes, 
whispered to the queen, “ her heart is not in 
its right place!” And the queen all at once 
discovered the broken chain. Calling Mona 


closer to her, she questioned her as to where 
But Mona was speechless, for 


her heart was. 
she hadn’t the heart to tell. In addition to 
which she didn’t know, and being heartless 
she didn’t care. The queen was very sorry for 
her. She felt some accident had happened to 
Mona, for she could not think, she who was 
always so joyous and kind, could have an ene- 
my. Mona finding no more questions c@ming, 
looked up suddenly, and in a harsh, changed 
voice, so different from her former musical 
tones, said, — 

“Do you want me any longer? There was 
a grasshopper flew in my face as I came here, 
and I want to go back and hunt him up and 
kill him.” 

This was spoken so loudly that all the fai- 
ries heard it, and a general murmur of aston- 
ishment and pity was heard from all assem- 
bled. Sorrowfully the queen dismissed her, 
as she felt, in Mona’s present condition, no 
feelings of love or compassion could be im- 
planted in her; and returning to her throne, 
she proclaimed the loss of Mona’s heart, and 
offered a large reward to any fairy that should 
find it and bring it to her. 

Instinctively every one clasped their hearts 
to see if they were firmly fastened, and then 
scattered into groups of two or three to talk 
over Mona’s sad loss, and to wonder where 
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they should look for her heart. Meanwhile 
Mona had found the grasshopper, and was 
seated on the trunk of a tree pulling it in 
pieces. So she went on from day to day, ter- 
rifying her friends with some new act of cru- 
elty, while they hunted and hunted for her 
heart, but all in vain. The queen herself was 
as active as any in the search; and in her 
journeys through the woods one day, she 
came across a Gnome of the Valley who was 
beating his breast, and crying so piteously, 
that although she was repelled by his ugly 
appearance, she could not but be moved at 
his grief. Stopping her search, she inquired 
the cause of his trouble. 

**O, queen! It was I that lost Mona her 
heart! I wanted it for myself, and cut it from 
her chain while she was asleep; but instead 
of getting it, it rolled away down the hill, and 
I have never seen it since; and to see poor 
Mona going about, as she does, from day to 
day, so changed, so revengeful, cruel as I am, 
it pains the little heart I have, and makes me 
groan and cry continually.” 

The queen was horrified at this revelation ; 
but knowing nothing could be done in the 
way of punishment to restore Mona’s heart, 
she made the best of it, and bid the gnome 
lead her to the hill where Mona fell asleep and 
lost her heart. 

The gnome went sobbing along, and having 
reached the hill, lo! there was Mona, seated 
like some queen upon a throne, upon a cush- 
ion made from butterflies’ wings and silky 
young crickets’ bodies, whilst the legs and 
feet of the poor things were strewed around 
in terrible array. Even the gnome was 
speechless at such cruelty, and could only 
point the direction the heart rolled, to the 
queen, while Mona looked at them both so 
fiercely, that it seemed as if, had she been 
able, she would have served them as she had 
served the insects. The gnome fled away as 
soon as he had directed the queen, whilst she, 
feeling very, very sorrowful, slowly descended 
the hill to renew the search. She reached the 
level ground below, and whilst eagerly looking 
here and there, she saw a little child play- 
ing among the bushes. It was tossing up and 
down in the air a little charm hung round its 
neck, and singing blithely and merrily. 

It suddenly struck the queen that the child 
might have found Mona’s heart, and this 
might be it she was playing with. Cautiously 
approaching her, so as not to startle her, and 
smiling sweetly, she addressed the child : — 

‘* Little one, what is that you are playing 
with?” 
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The child was about to run away, but the 
queen held out her hands so-winningly that 
she was reassured, and told her how she had 
found it in the woods and took it home, and 
that her mother had strung it round her neck 
for her to play with. All this time the queen 
had been eagerly examining the charm, and 
found, sure enough, it was a fairy heart, but so 
hard and cold, she despaired of ever making 
it of any use again. But she resolved to try, 
and taking two beautiful rings from her fin- 
gers, with tiny dew-drop diamonds in them, 
she offered them to the child in exchange. 
Eagerly the child reached for them; and the 
queen, taking the heart from the chain, strung 
the rings in its place, and hurried away. The 
child, pleased with her new toys,, hastened 
home to tell her mother of the new adventure. 
Reaching the fairy circle, the queen assembled 
the court, and announced that she had found 
Mona's heart, but it was so cold and stiff she 
almost despaired of its ever being of any use 
again. Calling seven of the warmest hearted 
fairies to her throne, she made them form a 
circle round her, and holding the heart in her 
hand, she bade them dance around, whilst she 
touched Mona’s heart to each of theirs as they 
come around. At first there was no effect; 
but as the fairies moved faster, the queen was 
overjoyed to find a slight sensation in the little 
thing, and gradually it grew quite warm. 
Joyfully.she bade them cease, and placing the 
heart in her bosom, she resumed her throne, 
to deliberate what was next to be done. It 
was useless to summon Mona to have it put 
on. Even if she came, her condition was such 
as to chill the heart to its former stiffness. So 
she collected some of the wisest of her people 
together, and they made a charm so potent 
that it would have ‘put to sleep the most wake- 
ful thing in the world. The queen bade them 
hunt up Mona, and weave it round her, so as 
to make her unconscious, and bring her to 
the circle. Away they started, and found her 
still on her butterfly cushion; and quietly they 
wove the charm unknown to her. Gradually 
her fingers relaxed from the cricket she was 
pulling to pieces, her head drooped,:and she 
was unconscious. Then they bore her to. the 
queen. Kissing her and crying over her, the 
queen took her chain,-and putting the heart 
on it, welded the links that were cut, and fold- 
ing Mona close to her own heart, she kissed 
her and kissed her, whilst the wise ones, un- 
weaving the spell, looked on in anticipation 
of the result, Suddenly Mona opened her 
eyes, and seeing where she was, the old feel- 
ing of resistance was about to take possession 
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of her; but just then she felt the first pulsa- 
tion of her heart, and a thrill of joy and love 
went through her, and she threw her arms 
around the queen’s neck, and laughed and 
sobbed, and. asked questions of where she had 
been, and who had found her, and when, for 
the past was oblivion to her; she knew noth- 
ing of her loss, and took up her life just where 
she had dropped it when she fell asleep. The 
fairies crowded around her, and the queen told 
her the story of her loss and gain, and ordered 
a feast; and there was much merry-making 
and rejoicing, for Mona was Mona once again, 
the gayest of the gay. 

Next day, as one of the wood fairies was go- 
ing into a hollow between two hills, she saw 
something hanging from a limb of a cypress 
tree, and, on going up to it, found a Gnome 
of the Valley had hung himself with the twist- 
ed roots of a woodbine. It was the gnome 
who had caused such misfortune, and the fai- 
ries all thought it was better for him to be 
there than to be trying to take any more 
hearts. Of course the little girl was not for- 
gotten. As long as the fairies lived in that 
place she got many nice things; but as the 
houses increased around they had to leave. 

The little girl grew up, and told her children 
the story of the tiny heart and the dew-drop 
rings over and over again. They never tired 
of hearing it, and would often go out early in 
the morning and look for a tiny heart them- 
selves; but they never found any, only red 
berries. 


THE MYSTERIOUS BOUQUET. 


(SEE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATION.) 


E offer our boys and girls this month an 

extra piece of ‘‘ head work” in a full- 
page rebus, designed and contributed by our 
talented artist Miss L. H. Humphrey. It is 
composed of a certain number of flowers, the 
names of which make the answer. To the sub- 
scriber who sends us the first correct answer 
before the issue of the August number, naming 
all the flowers represented in the picture, we 
will give a complete set of Oliver Optic’s 
books, fifty-two volumes, in the best style of 
binding. 


— Dancinc to the measure of time was 
invented by the Curetes, 1534 B. C. The 
Greeks first united the dance to their trage- 
dies and comedies. 


—— Jupce your companions by their deeds, 
and not by their words. 
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THE LITTLE GARDENERS. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


UR little gardeners were as busy as bees 
every day. Constant care was needed to 
keep their garden in perfect order. Rainy 
days they made flower frames and baskets. 
To make frames, they procured a number of 
sticks about five feet long. Donald bored the 
holes, and Flora cut up old hoop-skirt springs, 
and assisted Donald in pushing them through 
the holes, and fastening them with strong 
wire thread in the desired shapes. When fin- 
ished they painted them green. They made 
their baskets of wire, and filled the spaces 
with moss, lining them with the lead paper 
that comes in tea-chests; each basket was 
then filled with wet sand, ready to receive the 
flowers. They had spent more money than 
they intended, and were obliged to borrow 
some of their father. Donald bought of a 
wholesale merchant a quantity of small bas- 
kets for five and ten cents apiece, which they 
lined with lead paper and filled with wet sand. 
With a garden fork they loosened the soil 
around the plants. Once in two weeks they 
watered everything except the roses with 
liquid manure. (One table-spoonful of guano 
to a pint of water is sufficiently strong.) They 
had read of troublesome insects, such as the 
currant worm, rose slug, &c., and they deter- 
mined to begin in season to destroy them by 
preparing a quantity of strong suds from 
whale-oil soap. They borrowed their father’s 
flower syringe, and syringed the currant 
bushes and hardy roses for three mornings, 
while the dew was on them. They were so 
faithful in using this remedy, they utterly 
destroyed these garden pests. They watched 
every bush daily; and as soon as an insect 
was seen, they would again use the syringe. 
There are three successive families of currant 
worms. 

Currants were the only fruit they could gath- 
er this month. They gathered the last week 
in June sixteen quarts of currants, and sold 
them for eight cents a quart, receiving one 
dollar and twenty-eight cents. They trans- 
planted the annuals this month; and all of 
the slips that were rooted they put into 
small pots. Many of the flowers they had 
bought began to blossom. Donald went into 
Boston one Saturday with his father, and en- 
gaged to bring their flowers to a well-known 
druggist, who agreed to buy them, if hand- 
some. Saturday they drove with their father 
to some wild woods, where they gathered 
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baskets of moss and the pretty trailing par- 
tridge vine. Saturday evening they arranged 
the wet moss in six of their baskets. Monday 
morning before five they gathered their flow- 
ers. Flora said the birds sang their morning 
hymn sweeter than the singers in the church. 
Roses, geraniums, heliotropes, forget-me-nots, 
fuchsias, verbenas, pansies, and a few pinks, 
were all the varieties in bloom; these, with 
the partridge vine and moss, they arranged in 
the baskets very tastefully. They made be- 
sides, a morning offering of flowers for their 
breakfast table. 

Donald carried the baskets of flowers into 
Boston to their druggist friend, who gave him 
fifty cents a piece; that is, three dollars for 
the six. They had now received four dollars 
and twenty-eight cents, which enabled them 
to pay back the money they had borrowed, 
and place two dollars and twenty-eight cents 
in their money-box. 

Their sweet-peas grew finely. Every Mon- 
day they had the soap-suds from washing 
saved for them, and they poured it round the 
sweet-peas, verbenas, asters, indeed, all flow- 
ers except fuchsias and lemon verbenas. The 
latter plant increased rapidly. From every 
place where a spray is cut, three sprays will 
start out. 

We have not space to relate how tastefully 
these busy little gardeners arranged their 
flower garden. Nasturtiums and all running 
vines were trained over the wire frames. In 
transplanting the annuals they filled the 
holes dug for them with water, then tightly 
pressed the earth around them. By so doing, 
unless the sun was very powerful, they were 
not obliged to shade their plants to prevent 
them from drooping. 

They carefully cut off the runners to the 
strawberry plants, so as to give strength to 
each root for bearing fruit another year. 
They sold some more baskets of flowers in 
June, receiving three dollars and twenty-five 
cents for them. They commenced the month 
of July with happy hearts, rosy health, and 
five dollars and fifty-three cents in their mon- 
ey-box, of their own earnings. 


— THE earliest coinage in America was 
made in 1612, for the Virginia Company. 
The first United States mint was established 
in Philadelphia in 1792. 


—— Every boy or girl has follies enough, 
troubles enough, and deficiencies enough, 
without looking for faults in others. 
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OUR BOYS’ LAST SENSATION. 
[SEE FRONTISPIECE. ] 


UST at the time when the rapidly disap- 

pearing snow, and the breaking up of the 
ice on the river and pond, are the signals for the 
boys to house their sleds and skates; before the 
grass has appeared in the meadows, and the 
ground has become hardened to admit of out- 
door games, the American boy is troubled for 
amusement, and his imitative faculties set at 
work to supply the wants of his boisterous 
and overflowing spirits. At such a time he 
is apt to burst his bonds, and appear in 
new and unexpected channels. Just now our 
boys have taken a musical turn. They have 
invented or resurrected from some unknown 
grave a curious and wonderful instrument. It 
is composed of three parts — mustard-box, 
string, and rosin, put together.—But why 
should we explain? Our artist has truthfully 
and skilfully produced it in the illustration. 
We believe the young performer in the picture 
is the original urchin who first awakened the 
quiet butchers of Quincy Market with 


“ The ¢in-tin-nabulations that so musically swell ” 


from this wonderful instrument. Twenty-four 
hours after this musical genius had sounded 
his tocsin, — 

“ Kaw — kaw — kaw — w— w— w,” 


every boy in Boston — in streets and alleys, in 
kitchens and on house-tops — had joined the 
tuneful choir, — 


** Awaking echoes with sounds prolonged,” 


and, with lightning speed, all over the coun- 
try flew the fame of this remarkable instru- 
ment, to excite emulation in the whole army 
of Young America. But, alas! when the 
boy threw away the contents of the mustard- 
box, he did not destroy its sting. There 
have been found people who did not fancy 
the music it produced — nervous old gentle- 
men, who have convulsively grasped their 
ankles, as though they feared a dog was at 
their heels; anxious mothers, who ran to 
pick up the baby that had zo?¢ fallen down 
stairs; and frightened children, running to 
hide their heads in their mothers’ laps. It 
has even been called a nuisance, and the ma- 
jesty of the law has been invoked to put an 
end to. it, so effectually that not a sound can 
now be heard to denote its presence. Yet 
there are rumors that, though it has been 
vanquished, it has not been destroyed; that 
the return of the national jubilee will bring it 
forth in greater power; that tin boxes, strings, 
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and rosin are gathering in martial array, to 
appear when tlte call goes forth to 


** Squeak the fife and beat the drum ; 
Independence Day has come.” 


Till then, boys, be patient; don’t attempt to 
frighten the farmers into the belief that their 
roosters have the diphtheria, their pigs are 
under fences, or their dogs exercising their 
natural tendencies upon the legs of frightened 
travellers. Orpheus C. Kerr, the poet and 
humorist, has not forgotten the boys or their 
new instrument, as may be seen in the follow- 
ing burlesque, which we are permitted to copy 
from his new book, ‘‘ Versatilities,” just issued 
by the publishers of this Magazine : — 


“GIVE MY BOX-AND-STRING TO 
BROTHER.” 


(The American Boy's Very Last Request.) 


Give my Box-and-String to brother, 
Mamma, when I’m dead, 

When the sexton puts me, mother, 
‘*In my little bed.” 

If the job is like to throw him 
When the string he jerks, 

Let him get some boy to show him 
How the old thing works. 


Tell our neighbor that the tin hen, 
Causing all his rips, 

Didn’t finally cave-in when 
I ‘‘ passed-in my chips; ” 

Though your son forgives him, few know 
How he fired a shelf 

Full of things to stop my — “‘ you know 
How it is yourself.” 


Once he took to bootjack chucking 
From his room, when I 

Asked him, while I made the clucking, 
‘* How is that for high?” 

If my fever ain't a sell, I'll 
Pardon spread on slim; 

But if ever I get well, I'll 
‘¢ Put a head on him!” 


——__.s—_—__ -— 


—— Love rules the heart, not the stomach. 
You Jove your mother, or ought to; but favor- 
ite articles of food you Ztke. 


— THE dahlia is a native of Mexico. 
Most of our gayest flowers come from Mexico 
or Africa. 


— Conquer envy in your youth, or it 
will embitter your whole life. 
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A HOLIDAY FESTIVAL. 
AN OPERETTA, IN FOUR ACTS. 


BY MRS. S. B. C. SAMUELS. 


[The following Popular Airs are introduced.] 


Silvery Midnight Moon. 

Kingdom Coming. 

Dixie. 

Nelly Grey. 

The Bell Goes Ringing for 
Sairah. 

Bunckety Bunk. 

Yeller Gal that Winked at 
Me. 

Tommy Dodd. 

Fisher’s Hornpipe. 

Flying Trapeze. 

Glendy Burk. 

Little Drops of Water. 

Aileen Aroon. 

Fairy Belle. 





MerryMay; or, A Rosy Crown. 

Mountain Maid’s Invitation. 

Take Back the Heart that 
Thou Gavest. 

Under the Willow She’s 
Sleeping. 

Nelly Bly. 

Massa’s in de Cold Ground. 

Suwanee River. 

Vive La Compagnie. 

Ginger Blue. 

Coming Through the Rye. 

Home Again. 

Auld Lang Syne; or, Sweet 
Spirit, Hear my Prayer. 

Shining Shore. 


CHARACTERS. 


Mrs. LEE. 


HELEN and RosIiE, ker Daughters. 





Annik, Helen’s Friend. 

Miss Snap, @ Maiden Lady of rather uncer- | 
tain temper, for fourteen years deserted by | 
her Lover. 

Topsty Grey, Helen’s Maid. 

Gypsy. 

Two Young Lady Schoolmates. 

CHARLIE McRoserts, Mrs. Lee’s Nephew. 

Dr. EPHRAIM MEEKMAN, Miss Snap's Truant 
Lover. 

FeLix Brug, Mrs. Lee’s Servant. 

Three Boys, Schoolmates. 


SCENERY. 

Act I.—A pleasant Sitting-Room. Act | 
II.— Grove, May-pole, and Throne. Act III. | 
—Gypsy’s Tent, and Fire in Grove. Act IV. | 
Same as Act I. 

ACT I. 
Scene I. —Mnrs. Lez alone in Sitting-Room, 
sewing. HELEN runs in, singing. 
Air. ‘‘Silvery Midnight Moon.” 

Helen. O, May-day is coming at last, 

And, mother, dear mother, such news! | 


Our school a May party will have, 
And one for a queen they will choose. 
Then we will dance on the green, 
Dance round the May-pole so gay, 
Crowning our beautiful queen, 
Queen of the beautiful May. 
(Kneels beside her Mother.) 


Chorus, by Children without. 


Beautiful, beautiful May! 
Happy and glad will we be! 
With flowers and garlands gay, 

Dancing so joyously, 
Beautiful, beautiful May! 

Happy and glad will we be, 
Crowning our Queen of May! 
Crowning our fair May-queen. 


Mrs. Lee. (Caressing her.) Mother is glad, 
little girl, 
Glad for the pleasure in store. 
Whom do you think they will choose? 


Helen. I don’t know, mamma, I. am sure. 
Alice, or Annie, or Nell, — 
I proposed Annie to-day. 
Children. (Rushing in excitedly.) 
Dear Helen, we’ve such news to tell! 
You’re chosen for queen of the May. 


Helen. (Rising, joins in Chorus.) Beautiful, 
beautiful May! &c. 


Enter Torpsey, who sings, with gestures. 
Air. ‘‘ Kingdom Coming.” 


Topsey. O, Missie Helen, I’se glad you’s 
chosen 

De May-queen of dis year; 

An’ Massa Charles, your han’some cousin, 
Is king, Missie Helen, dear. 

An’ I done seen the school-boys fixin’ 
Such a han’some place to sit, — 

A great, big trone, wid de flowers all mixin’, 
For Massa Linkum fit. 

O, you is queen, ha, ha! 
An’ he is king, ho, ho! 

O, won’t dar be de fine times down dar? 
An’ Topsey’s going to go. 


. 
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Chorus, by all. 
O, she’ll be queen, ha, ha! 
And he'll be king, ho, ho! 
O, won’t there be the fine times down there? 
And all the world must go. 
(Repeat Chorus.) 


Enter FEvix, singing to Topsry, with 
gestures. 
Air. “Dixie.” 
Felix. Come here, you Tops, yer little nig- 
ger; 
The sense you’ve got’ll ne’er get bigger; 
Out de way! clar de way! 
Get back to your work. 
(Bowing to Mrs. LEE and others.) 
O, missus dear, I ax yer pardin, 
But dis ’ere nig’s de worstest bargin, 
Dancing round, cutting shines, 
Her tasks for to shirk. 


(Topsry assumes an attitude of defiance ; 
both dance and sing, pointing at each other.) 


Felix and Topsey. Get out of dis, you nigger ; 
Away! away! 
Get out, you shirk; go to your work, 
Go to your work, you nigger. 
Away! away! 
Away to work, you nigger. 
Air. “ Nelly Grey.’ 
Annie. O, schoolmates, an idea suggests 
itself to me; 
A plan unto you I will unfold. 
We must have a maid of honor; a knight there 
too must be, . 
To serve the king and queen as they are told. 
Let us have this jolly Topsey, and this funny 
Felix too. 
O, schoolmates, to my plan what do you say? 
Schoolmates. Yes, if Mrs. Lee will let them, 
we are sure that they will do. 
(FELIx and Topsey, delighted, kneel before 
Mrs. Lex, who, smiling, sings.) 
Mrs. Lee. You are knight and maid of honor 
of the May. 
Chorus. Maid of honor of the May, —O 
knight of the May, — 
To the king and queen most faithful you 
must prove, 
You must join them in the measure, and must 
serve them at their pleasure, 
And all dangers from their pathway must 
remove. 
Air. Chorus of “The Bell Goes Ringing for Sairah.” 
Mrs. Lee. I think, now, that I have a cos- 


tume. 
Felix and Topsey, A costume? A costume? 
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Mrs. Lee. I think, now, that I have a 
costume < 
Befitting the rank they will take. 
In a minute or two I will dress them. 
Helen and Schoolmates. Dress them! dress 
them! 
Mrs. Lee. In a minute or two I will dress 
them ; 
Maid of honor and knight I will make. 
[EZxeunt Mrs. Les, Ferx, and Topsry. 
Helen and Schoolmates. In a minute or two 
she will dress them, 
Dress them, dress them! 
In a minute or two she will dress them, 
Maid of honor and knight she will make; 
And then they’ll come in their costume, 
Costume, costume! ° 
And then they'll come in their costume, 
Befitting the rank they will take. 


Enter Miss Snap. The crown of her hat is 
adorned with cabbage leaves. She looks at 
Children crossly, and sings, with jerks. 


Air. * “ Bunckety Bunk.” 


Miss Snap. The first day of April is coming, 
they say, — 
Boys. (Aside.) With envy she’s almost green. 
Miss Snap. And Helen is chosen the fool to 
play, — 
Girls. (Interrupting.) O, no; but our fair 
May queen. 
Miss Snap. (Angrily.) It’s nensense and 
foolish, the whole of it is; 
Z never was May queen when I was a miss. 
Boys and Girls. (Aside.) She'll never be 
now; but our fair Helen is. 
All. (Heartily.) Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 
Miss Snap. And Charlie McRoberts, that 
wicked young lad, — [cat! 
Boys. (Aside.) Poor Charlie, he trod on her 
Miss Snap. He stole the best cabbage I had 
in my yard, — 
All. (Laughing and pointing at her hat.) 
And pinned it behind on her hat. 
Miss Snap. Now, why are you laughing, 
you saucy young things? 
I never was saucy when I was a miss; 
I never beheld such behavior as this. 
[Exit 
All. (Heartily.) Ha, ha, ha, ha, ha, ha! 


Enter Mrs. Lez, followed by Torsey and 


Ferix, fantastically dressed. They turn 
themselves around to be admired. 
Air. “Yaller Gal that Winked at Me.” 
Felix. O, Jimmy, crack de corn, but ain’t we 
gay! 
* Winner’s Violin Book. 
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Topsey. Missie Helen, look at us. 
Helen. While you’ve been away, dear moth- 
er, we have been in such a bother, 
And Miss Snap was making such a fuss! 
Felix. O, Jimmy, crack de corn, but ain’t 
we gay! 
Topsey. O, don’t we make a show! 
All. Here’s a jolly maid of honor, and a 
squire to wait upon her, 
When to the Maying ground we go. 
Chorus. Hurrah for the king and queen! 
And the happiest, jolliest day of the year, 
The gayest times that ever were seen 
By lads and lassies here! 
O, the merry, merry Maying, 
With its dancing, games, and playing, 
Is the jolliest time of the year! 
O, the merry, merry maying, &c. 
Air. ‘‘Tommy Dodd.” 
Felix. O, I’s a jolly, happy nig! 
From de Souf I come. 
*Twas Massa Linkum’s army big, 
Wid regiment an’ drum, 
Dat came into de sunny Souf 
To set de darkies free, 
An’ gave de word, from mouf to mouf, 
Peace an liberty. : 


(Dancing and playing on clappers, sings 
Chorus. TopsEy joins him.) 
Felix and Topsey. Hi! dis darky den was gay, 
*Cause you see, ’cause you see, 
We done waited ebery day 


For our liberty. (Repeat.) 


Felix. At de Norf, in merry May, 

Flowers an’ garlands bright 

Crown de May-queen of de day. 
’Tis a happy sight! 

Pretty Missie Helen, fair, 
On de trone will reign; 

Roses in her golden hair, 
She's our lubly queen. 


(Dancing and playing on clappers.) 


Felix and Topsey. Hi! dis darky’ll surely go, 
Cause you see, cause you see, — 

Topsey. (Courtesying.) Maid of honor! 

Felix. (Bowing.) Squire, you know! 

Botk. Who so glad as we? [Zxeunt. 


Enter Miss Snap, leading Dr. EPHRAIM 
MREKMAN by the ear. She causes quite a 
sensation ; boys and girls stand on tiptoe, to 
get a better view of Dr. Epn. Topsey and 
FELix, turning back, peep in through door, 
looking intensely gratified. As she sings, 
Miss Snap makes her words emphatic, by 
tweaking the ear of her truant lover. 
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Air. “Fisher’s Hornpipe.” 
Miss Snap. Now I’ve caught you, Dr. Meek- 
man; ; 
Don’t you think yourself a sneak, man, 
To proclaim yourself my lover, and then to 
hie away? 
All your wants I well attended, 
All your stockings neatly mended, 
While devotion you pretended, till I said I’d 
“* name the day.” 
Then you heartlessly absconded, 
All my hard-earned money squandered, 
While here and there you wandered, to get 
out of my way; 
When you knew how such proceeding 
Would set my heart a-bleeding! 
My words you are not heeding, sir; what have 
you now to say? 
[Releases his ear. 
Air. ‘‘ Flying Trapeze.” 
Dr. Eph. (Aside, rubbing his ear tenderly.) 
I am unhappy, forlorn, and dismayed, 
By that lame foot of poor Dobbin’s betrayed ; 
Now I regret from my home that I strayed 
Into the light of her eyes. 
In my top buggy secure, 
Safe there I thought myself sure: 
How shall I ever be made to endure 
This most unpleasant surprise? 
She’ll follow me now, for I know her of old; 
I wish she was further, and Dobbin was sold! 
Who'd think she was watching, his limp to 
behold? 
O! what an unpleasant surprise! 


‘ Air. “Glendy Burk.” 


(To Miss Snap.) O, Betty Snap, I'll bet a rap 
I came to look for you! 
Believe me, dear, for fourteen year 
I’ve to my vows been true. 
(Aside.) I vowed to keep out of her way, 
But she mustn’t find that out. 
(Bewing to her.) And now I’ve come to keep 
the May, 
And — gallant you about. 
(Offering his arm, which she accepts with a 
smirk.) 
Dr. Ephraim and Miss Snap. O, ho! for 
merry May day, 
The best in all the year! 
O, won’t it be a jolly gay day, 
For you and me, my dear? [year 
Dr. Ephraim. Ah, Betty dear, this many a 
I’ve wandered quite forlorn; 
Away from you, so tender, true, 
My heart with grief was torn. 
And now, to make some compensation, 
(Sorrowfully.) Til marry you, my dear. 
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(Aside, more hopefully.) Ah, well, her farm’s 
some consolation! 
(Brightening.) And five hundred pounds a 
year! 
(He offers his arm again, and they strut 
upon the stage.) 
Dr. Ephraim and Miss Snap. O, ho, for 
merry May day! 
Dr. Ephraim. (Aside.) Five hundred pound 
a year! 
(Doudbtfully). Ihope I’ll get them in my purse, 
And not up there or here! 
(Pointing to his head and shoulders.) 
[Exeunt. 
Enter Rosie. 
Air. “ Little Drops of Water.” 


Mrs. Lee. Comes my little Rosie 
From her sleep so bright; 
Mamma’s little posie, 
Waking into light. 
Helen. (Kneeling, with arms around Rostt. ) 
Kiss dear sister Helen, 
Little rosebud fay! 
They have just been telling 
She is queen o’ May. 
(Rosie disses HELEN, and children group 
around them effectively, singing.) 
All. We will take our Rosie, 
To the May throne, fair; 
She’s the sweetest posie 
We could garner there! 


Enter Topsty and FEe.ix. 


All. We will take our Rosie, &c. 
[Curtain falls. 


ACT II. 


Scene I. — A pleasant Grove. 
trimmed with Flowers. Throne covered 
with Flowers. (Paper flowers of colored 
tissue can be made to answer nicely.) 


May-pole 


Enter Gypsy, and advances to front of stage. 


Air. “‘ Aileen Aroon.” 


Gypsy. Sadly I wander here, 

Friendless, forlorn, 

No one my heart to cheer — 
All, all alone. 

Once I'd a little child, 
Winning, with eyes so mild; 

One little, loving child — 
Stolen and gone! 


For her I pine and sigh; 
Wandering, forlorn, 

"Neath every change of sky, 
Seeking my own. 
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But she is lost to me, 
And I'll revengéd be! 
Some other eyes shall see 

Their darling gone. 


Near by, a lady fair, 
With riches blest, 
Scorned the poor gypsy’s prayer. 
In her proud breast 
I'll plant a harrowing grief ! 
I'll grant her no relief; 
Not e’en the sad belief 
In deathly rest. 


Two daughters fair has she, 
I, alas, none! 

Sweet Rosie mine shall be, 
Leaving her one. 

Then happiness once more 
Comes to me, as of yore; 

Grief I shall know no more; 
Joy has begun. 


(Secretes herself behind a tree.) 


Chorus of School-children without. 
Air. “‘ Fairy Belle.” 
The pride of her schoolmates, and the “ fair- 
est girl,” they say, 
Is our own Helen Lee, our charming Queen 
of May. 
Fair flowers and bright garlands to welcome 
her we bring; 
And to praise our darling Helen our sweet- 
est songs we sing. 
Queen of May, lovely Queen of May! 
Pride of her schoolmates, and fairest girl, they 
say. 
Queen of May, lovely Queen of May! 
Long may she rule us, and love the sceptre 
sway. 


Enter SCHOOL-CHILDREN, and. repeat first 
verse and chorus on stage. HELEN, CHar- 
LIE, and Rosik front of stage, others around 
them ; Topsey and FEewix in background. 


Children. A song, too, for Charlie, our 
brave and noble king; 
A song for our Charlie let all join to sing; 
He'll stay the rude and thoughtless, and help 
the small and weak, 
And never will he falter, in honor’s voice to 
speak. 
(They lead CHARLIE ¢o HELEN, who, taking 
her hand, leads her to the throne. Rosie fol- 
lows. Others continue singing.) 


King of May, noble King of May! 
Pride of his schoolmates, the ‘‘ bravest lad,” 
they say; 
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King of May, noble King of May! 

Long may he rule us, and love .the sceptre 
sway. 

(ANNIE stands behind the throne, and pla- 
cing crowns upon the heads of the king and 
queen, sings.) 

Air. “Merry May;” or, “A Rosy Crown.” 


Annie. Now crown we our May-Queen with 
flowers so fair. 


Chorus. Merry May, merry May! 


Annie. How brightly they gleam in her 


long golden hair, 


Chorus. Merry May, merry May! 
Sing, lassie, sing with me, merrily, cheerily; 
Sing, laddie, sing with me, merry, merry May! 


Annie. Our king now we crown with this 
garland of flowers. 
Chorus. Merry May, merry May! 
O, happy our hearts in these gay sylvan 
bowers! 
Merry May, merry May! 
Sing, lassie, &c. 


(They lead HELEN and CHARLIE fo May- 
pole. All join hands and dance around it. 
TopsEY aud FELIX join them. ROSIE wan- 
ders off by herself, and passing tree where 
Gypsy stands concealed, is caught by her and 
hurried from stage.) 


Air. **Mountain Maid’s Invitation.” 


Children. Come! Come! 
Smiling May, 
Here to-day 
All our hearts are fresh and gay; 
Dance and sing; 
Woods will ring 
With our melody. 
Lightly whirling round and round, 
Scarce our feet can touch the ground. 
Dance away; 
Merry May 
Comes but once a year. 
Tra, la, la, la, la, &c. 


Come! 


Come! Come! Come! 
Flowers we bring, 
Songs we sing 

To our queen and to our king. 
Dance and sing; 
Woods will ring 
With our melody. 
Round the May-pole swift we glide, 
Happy children, side by side. 
Dance away; 
Merry May 
Comes but once a year. 
Tra, la, la, &c. 





Air. “ Take Back the Heart that Thou Gavest.”” 


Helen.. (Coming to front of stage.) 
We must not neglect little sister 
Rosie! O, where has she gone? 
Schoolmates, O, how have we missed her! 
Has she been lost from us long? 
Rosie, my darling, my treasure! 
Where have your little feet strayed? 
Selfishly seeking my pleasure, 
Thus, by your loss, I’m repaid. 


All. Come, let us search the wood over. 
Rosie! 


Annie. Ah, where can she be? 


Helen. What shall I say to my mother, 
Trusting her darling to me? 
(Repeat.) 
Charize. Helen, don’t give up to grieving; 
Rosie can’t be far away; 
Us at our merry dance leaving 
She went, for wild flowers, astray. 


All. Yes; she went seeking for flowers ; 
Far away she cannot be. 


Helen. Search, then, all these sylvan bow- 
ers; 

Bring back my darling to me. 

All. Come, let us, &c. (Repeat.) 

[Curtain falls. 


ACT III. 


Scene I. — Scenery same as Scene I., Act II., 


with May-pole and throne removed, and 
Gypsy’s tent, with camp-fire near by, centre 
of stage. Gypsy seated by tent, holding 
Rostg, who, sobbing, shrinks from her. 


Air. ‘Under the Willow She’s Sleeping.” 


Gypsy. Why do you shrink from me, Rosie 
dear? 
Will not my aching heart move you? 
Will you not stay with me, darling, here? 
Do you not know that I love you? 
Come, come to my Gypsy home, 
Darling, my love receiving ; 
Come, come to my Gypsy home, 
In my wild life believing. 


Smile now, my pretty one, smile for me; 
See how, around and above you, 
Bright birds are nodding their heads in glee, 
Singing, “‘ Ah, Rosie, we love you! ” 
Come, come, &c. 
See how the. wild flowers laugh and play, 
Sighing so sweetly to move you; 
“‘ Comes our queen rosebud, so long astray ;. 
Welcome, dear Rosie; we love you!” 
Come, come, &c. 
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Enter HELEN and others. Gypsy hurriedly 
flings her shawl over Rosig. 


Air. “Nelly Bly.” 


Helen. Gypsy dear, 
Straying here, 
Have you Rosie seen? 

She is lost; 
Has she crossed 


Your pathway o’er the green? 


Chorus. Hi, Gypsy! Ho, Gypsy! 
Listen to our queen; 
Wandering here, 
Far or near, 
Rosie have you seen? 


(Rosie, knowing HELEN’s voice, tries to 
Sree herself, Gypsy quieting her.) 
Gypsy. Yes, fair maid, 
"Neath the shade 
Of the forest tree, 
Culling bright 
Blossoms light, 
Rosie did I see. 


Chorus. Hi, Gypsy! Ho, Gypsy! 
Tell us quickly, then, 
Gypsy kind, 
Where to find 
Our darling in the glen! 


Up the hill, 

Where the rill 
Runs to meet the brook, 

Mosses grow, 

Berries glow, 
There for Rosie look. 


Gypsy. 


Chorus. Hi, Gypsy! Ho, Gypsy! 
Gypsy true and kind, 
We'll not measure 
Golden treasure 
When our Rose we find. 
[Exeunt. 
(FELIx and ToPpsey remain on stage. FELIX 
approaching TOPSEY, and pointing to Gypsy, 
with threatening gestures.) 


Air. “‘Massa ’s in de Cold Ground.” 


Felix. Tops, dis nig has eyes a glowing 
Underneaf dis wool; 
(Moves towards left.) 
To catch dat Gypsy he’s a going. 
Felix is no fool. 
Dat picaninny 
(Pointing to Rost®.) 
Is our little chile; 
Felix he done goin’ to win ’er 
From de Gypsy wild. 
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Topsey. (Greatly surprised.) 
Bress de stars! it’s truf you're talking, 
See dat little shoe. 
(Points to Rosie's foot.) 
To hear de ole white trash a mocking 
Missie Helen too! 
Both. (Moving off-) — 
Dat picaninny 
(Pointing to Rost.) 
Is our little chile, &c. [Exeunt. 


Enter HELEN and others, grieving. 
Air. “* Suwanee River.” 
Helen. Way up upon the hill-side going, 
Down by the brook, 
*Mid berries bright and mosses glowing, 
Gypsy, we have been to look; 
Faithfully searching for our treasure, — 
All, all in vain! 
Ah, Gypsy, can your child-love measure 
My aching heart’s deep, cruel pair? 
Chorus. Through the wood, so dark and 
dreary, 
Sadly we roam! 
O, Gypsy, how our hearts grow weary, 
Mourning the desolate home! 
Helen. You are a mother, and our anguish 
Moves you, I see; 
How would your heart in sorrow languish 
For the child upon your knee! 
(Gypsy weefs.) 
Forever lost the mother’s blessing, 
Only to know 
No more you'd feel her sweet caressing; 
Ah, your heart must share our woe. 
“(Gypsy is greatly agitated; she makes a 
movement to confess her crime, but has not 
courage.) 
Chorus. Through the wood, &c. 


Enter Fevix and Topsry with Dr. EPHRAIM 
MEEKMAN, during chorus. Dr. EPHRAIM 
approaches Gypsy. Topsy and FELIx sta- 
tion themselves behind her. 

Air. “Vive La Compagnie.” 

Dr. Ephraim. Let every physician attend 
to his work. 

All. Long live the doctor, O! 

Dr. Ephraim. Because it is May-day, he’s 
no right to shirk. 

All. Long live, &c. 

Dr. Ephraim. And so I’ve come over your 
baby to see. 

(Gypsy tries to avoid him.) 

How now, my good woman! Why, don’t you 

know me? 

You mustn’t be worried; I don’t want a fee. 





All. Long live, &c. 
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Dr. Ephraim. Vl have that pappoosie right 

well in a jiff ! 

All. Long live the doctor, O! 

Dr. Ephraim. It’s no use for you, ma’am, 

to get in a tiff. 

All. Long live, &c. 

(Gypsy rises angrily. FELix flings back 
the shawl, discovering Rostz. HELEN flies to 
her, others crowd around.) 

It’s Rosie! It’s Rosie! our own little one; 

No more need we fear she is wandering 

alone. 

(Gypsy tries to steal off, but the Doctor, 
stepping before her, stops her and binds her 
hands.) 

Dr. Ephraim. No, no, my good woman; 

you are not guite gone! 

Ali. Long live the doctor, O! 

[Curtain falls. 


ACT IV. 


Scene I.— Scenery same as Scene I., Act I. 
Mrs. LEE seated left of stage. Dr. EPHRA- 
im and Mrs. MEEKMAN walking back and 
forth front of stage in wedding attire. 


Enter Fevix and Topsey, bowing and cour- 
tesying to the bride and bridegroom. 
Air. “Ginger Blue.” 
Felix. O, my name is Felix Blue, 
An’ I tell you mighty true, 
From de wedding I’s come for to greet you. 
Topsey. An’ my name is Topsey Grey; 
An’ I’s happy for to say 
How happy I is for to meet you. 
Both. An’ it’s walk-a, chalk-a, Felix Blue, 
Come over double trouble; 
An’ it’s Fifteenth Amendment never tire. 
(Repeat.) 
Felix. O, I is Topsey’s beau, 
An’ we makes a mighty show; 
An’ I lubs her wid a lub dat is true. 
O, when dis girl is mine, 
Bress you, won’t we cut de shine! 
We'll be Mr. and Mrs. Felix Blue. 


Both. An’ it’s walk-a, chalk-a, &c. 
(Repeat.) 
(They retire to left of stage behind Mrs. LEE.) 
Air. *‘ Coming Through the Rye.” 
Dr. Ephraim. (Ruefully eying his bride.) 
If a body seek a body, 
All through every town, 
If a body catch a body, 


Need a body frown? 
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Every laddie has a lassie; 
Faithful this one sure, 
Fourteen years she’s dogged me-steady, 
Could I ask for more? 


Mrs. Dr. Ephraim. If a body has a lover, 

And he runs away 

With a big bill left behind him, 
Not a cent to pay, 

Such a laddie, good for nothing, 
Better is than none, 

And in years to come grown steady, 
May be will atone. 


(They retire to left of stage.) 


Enter Rosie. Mrs. Lez, smiling, extends her 
arms. Rosie runs to her. 
Air. “‘Home Again.” 
Mrs. Lee. Home again, home again! 

Mother’s heart is glad, 

All the day, while far away 
For her darling sad. 

Little loving Rosebud fay, 
Come to mother, come! 

You have been so long away, 
Welcome, welcome home. 


(Chorus of CHILDREN without.) 
Home again, home again! 
May-day frolic o’er, 
We are glad enough to gain 
Our pleasant home once more. 


Enter CHILDREN, followed by Gypsy, who is 
bound. 
Helen, Charlie, and Annie. 
home again! 
This eventful May, 
Dangers past, ends at last 
In happiness to-day. 
Mrs. Lee. O, welcome, children, welcome 
home! 
But who is this? Explain! 
(Points to Gypsy.) 
(To Rosm, who, frightened, shrinks from 
Gypsy.) 
My little one, you need not fear; 
You are at home again. 
Chorus. Home again, home again, &c. 


(Gypsy, coming forward, kneels before 
Mrs. LEE.) 


Air. “Auld Lang Syne,” 


Home again, 


or, “Sweet Spirit, hear my 
Prayer.” 


Your pardon, lady fair, I crave! 
I had a little child — 

Ah! she was stolen from my tent; 
With anguish I am wild! 
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And longing for a child’s caress, 
My heart to Rosie moved, 

And I'd have borne her far away 
From home and friends she loved. 

But Helen’s tender prayer and plea, 
That moved the Gypsy’s heart; 

*Twas Helen's prayer, for Rosie fair, 
That made the tear-drops start. 


Chorus. O, Helen’s tender prayer and plea, 
It moved the Gypsy’s heart; 
*Twas Helen’s prayer for Rosie fair 
That made the tear-drops start. 


Gypsy. Too long delayed, I grew afraid 

To trust for mercy then; 

And others took your little one, 
And bound me in the glen. 

O, lady, can you e’er forgive? 
I sue for mercy here; 

For my child’s sake, free let me live. 
O, hear the Gypsy’s prayer! 

O, heed the Gypsy’s earnest plea! 
O, hear the Gypsy’s prayer. 

For my child’s sake, no vengeance take, 
But heed my tearful prayer! 


Chorus. O, heed the Gypsy’s earnest plea! 
O, hear the Gypsy’s prayer! 

For her child’s sake, no vengeance take, 
But heed her tearful prayer! 


(Mrs. LEE, rising, takes Gypsy’s hand, and 
raising her from her knees, leads her with 
Rosie to front of stage. HELEN stands be- 
side Rosiz, CHARLIE by Gypsy. Others group 
round them effectively. Dr. and Mrs. EPHRA- 
1M, and TopsEy, and FEvix in back ground.) 


Air. ‘Shining Shore.” 


Mrs. Lee. Ah, Gypsy, we must all forgive, 
And hope to be forgiven: 
A better life you now will live; 
Your sin to me is shriven. 


(CHARLIE removes her fetters, and Gypsy 
clasps her hands in gratitude.) 


All. Walk in the light, 
A pathway bright, 
To heaven e’er ascending; 
Your heart more pure, 
Your steps more sure, 
In peace and joy ending. 
(Repeat.) 
[Curtain Falls. 
Penna em ae 
Our girls, however fond of nosegays, 
should avoid the toddy blossoms on the end 
of a toper’s nose. They are flowers that can- 
not ‘*blush unseen;” but let them ‘ waste 
their sweetness on the desert air.” 


GAMES WITH HOOPS. 
BY AUNT CARRIE. 


A WELL-MATCHED hoop-race is really 
exciting. Laws and rules should be 
made, as in horse-racing. Each hoop should 
be of the same size and weight. A race- 
course should be marked out, and two boys 
chosen as umpires, or time-keepers. The boys 
who join the race should all stand in a line, 
and not start until the time-keepers give the 
word. It adds to the race to have some prize 
offered. 

The hoop, when driven at full speed, re- 
quires a good deal of management, and it is 
' not always that the swiftest runner wins. A 
down-hill race is the most exhilarating of 
all hoop games; it is a favorite pastime in 
some portions of England. A smooth hill- 
side must be selected, and the hoops should 
be large and strong. 

After the first start, the hoop continues to 
gain an impetus, until it bounds and clears 
the ground with long leaps, like a race-horse. 
It seems like a live thing, and it leaves its 
master toiling far behind. The bounding 
hoops, and anxious owners careering behind at 
full speed, are an amusing sight to lookers-on. 
An umpire stationed below calls out the win- 
ning hoop. 

We will give some other games in future. 


TO THE MOSQUITO 
THAT INTERRUPTED MY WRITING. 


BY NED SKETCHLEY. 


IMBLE and slender, 
Fragile and tender, 
Lightly trip with a fairy grace; 
An airy sprite, 
Of form so slight, 
Waltzing wildly around my face. 


With a gentle song 
Thou trippest along, 
Gracefully dancing o’er my nose 
With foot so light — 
He’s taken a bite, 
And, singing gayly, away he goes. 


O, could I catch you, 
You little wretch, you, 

Who sat on my nose and took your fill! 
What! dare you come back? 
There! did you feel that crack? 

I flatter myself I’ve receipted your bill. 
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APPEAL TO THE KIND SYMMETRIE 
OF OUR NATURE. 


ENTLEMEN OF THE JURY: It is with 

feelings of no ordinary communion that 
I rise to defend my injured client from the at- 
tacks that have been made on his hithertofore 
unapproachable character. I feel, gentlemen, 
that though a good deal smarter than any of 
you, even the judge himself, yet I am utterly 
incompetent to present this case in the mag- 
nanimous and heart-rending light which its 
importance demands; and I trust, gentlemen, 
that whatever I may lack in presenting the 
subject will be immediately made up by your 
own natural good sense and discernment, if 
you have got any. 

The counsel for the prosecution, gentlemen, 
will undoubtedly attempt to heave dust in 
youreyes. He will tell you that his client is 
preéminently a man of function, — that he is 
aman of undoubted and implicable veracity, 
—that he is a man who would scorn to fotch 
an action against another merely to gratify 
his own personal corporosity; but, gentle- 
men, let me cautionate you how to rely upon 
such specious reasoning like this. I myself 
apprehend that this suit has been wilfully and 
maliciously focht, gentlemen, for the sole and 
only purpose of browbeating my client here, 
and in an eminent manner grinding the face 
of the poor; and I apprehend, also, that if 
you could but look into that man’s heart, and 
read there the motives that have impelled 
him to fotch this suit, such a picture of moral 
turpentine and heart-felt ingratitude would be 
brought to light as has never before been ex- 
hibited since the falls of Niagara. 

Now, gentlemen, I want to make a brilliant 
appeal to the kind symmetries of your nature, 
and see if I can’t warp your judgments a little 
in favor of my unfortunate client here, and 
then I shall fotch my argument to a close. 
Here is a poor man, with a numerous wife 
and child, depending upon him for their daily 
bread and butter, wantonly fotcht up here, 
and arranged before an intellectual jury on 
the charge of ignominiously hooking — yes, 
hooking — six quarts of new cider. You, 
gentlemen, have all been placed in the same 





situation, and you know how to feel for the 
misfortunes of my client; and I humbly cal- 
culate that you will not permit the gushing 
of your symperthizing hearts to be squenched 
in the bud by the surruptions and supero- 
gating arguments of my ignorant opponent 
on the other side. 

The law expressly declares, gentlemen, in 
the beautiful language of Shakespeare, that 
where no doubt exists of the guilt of the pris- 
oner, it is your duty to lean upon the side of 
justice and fotch him in innocence. ‘If you 
keep this fact in view in the case of my client, 
gentlemen, you will have the honor of mak- 
ing a friend of him and all his relations, and 
you can allers look upon this occasion, and 
reflect with pleasure that you did as you 
would be done by; but if, on the other hand, 
you disregard this great principle of law, and 
set at nought my eloquent remarks, and fotch 
him in guilty, the silent twitches of conscience 
will follow you over every fair cornfield, I 
reckon, and my injured and down-trodden 
client will be pretty apt to light on you some 
of these nights as my cat lights on a sassar 
of new milk. 


HANS IN A FIX. 


I lays myself down in my lonely ped- 
room, 


. ees 


Unt dries vor to sleep werry soundt, 
De treams, — O, how into my het tey vill gome, 
Till I vish I was unter der groundt! 


Sometimes, ven I eats von pig supper, I treams 
Dat my shtomack is filt full of shtones, 
Unt out in mine shleep, like ter tuyfel, I 
shcreems, 
Unt kick off ter ped-glose, unt groans! 


Den dere, ash I lay mit ter ped-glose all off, 
I kits myself all over vrose ; 
In te morning I vakes mit te headaches unt 
cough, | 
Unt I’m zick vrom mine het to mine does. 
O, vat shall be dun ver a poor man like me? 
Vat for do I lif such a life? 


Some say dere’s a cure vor drouples of me: 
Dinks I’ll dry it, unt kit me von vife! 











WHIsPERER asks what ‘‘ Entered according 
to Act of Congress,” &c., in books, means; 
and whether any one has not a right to print 
and publish a book. We might answer the 
last question, in Yankee fashion, by asking 
another. Has not any one the right to build 
and live in a house? Any one has the right 
to build a house on his own land, and to live 
in any house that belongs to him, or which 
he hires for that purpose. So with books; a 
man may print and publish his own book, or 
one which the author or owner sells or gives 
him the right to print and publish. The law 
requires that an author or other person own- 
ing literary property shall send the title page 
of the work to the Librarian of Congress, 
who gives him a certificate that he has done 
so, and this paper is the title deed of his 
property. It must be done before the book is 
published. The process is called ‘‘ taking out 
a copyright,” and the book is said to be ‘‘en- 
tered.” The law requires that the fact should 
be stated, in order to inform others, and thus 
prevent them from infringing the author’s 
copyright, by printing the whole or a part 
of his book. It is just like taking out a 
patent on a machine. We do not understand 
Whisperer’s question about the particular 
work he mentions. 


Ep. Warp. The invention of gunpowder is 
commonly attributed to Berthold Schwartz, in 
1320. He was a native of Freiburg, in Baden, 
but made his discovery in Bologne and Gos- 


far. Some say it was known to the Chinese 
and Hindoos long before the time of Christ, 
and that it was used for military purposes in 
China in the year 85. It is described in an 
Arabic manuscript of the year 1229; and 
Roger Bacon, whose works date from 1214 to 
1292, tells how lightning may be produced by 
the combination of the substances now used 
in the manufacture of gunpowder, viz., salt- 
petre, sulphur, and charcoal. 





To AuTHors. We sometimes receive man- 
uscripts to which a two or a three cent stamp 
is affixed, marked, ‘‘ Due 16 cents,” or a 
greater ora less amount. We insert a letter we 
received from the First Assistant Postmaster- 
General, in reply to one addressed to the 
Department asking for information on this 
subject. 


‘Sir: In reply to your letter of the 18th 
instant, I would say, that the 244th section 
of the Postal Law, which allows book manu- 
scripts to pass between authors and publish- 
ers at the rate of postage for printed matter, 
cannot be construed to embrace manuscripts 
for publication in newspapers or magazines. 
The latter must pay letter rates. 

“Yours, respectfully, &c., 
J. W. MARSHALL, 
First Assistant P. M. General.” 


Nimrop. “Having noticed in my atlas a 
great many times, upon the map of Scotland, 
in the northern part of the main land, the site 
of John O’Groat’s house, I want to know who 
John O’Groat was, and what there was so 
peculiar or interesting about his house.” By 
the customs of Scotland the head of the fami- 
ly or clan entered the house by the principal 
door, and occupied the seat at the head of the 
table. Tradition informs us that the fami- 
ly of John Groat became somewhat mixed, 
and it could not be determined who was the 
rightful head. Eight members claimed the 
honorable position, and a fearful quarrel im- 
pended. John settled the question by erect- 
ing a house with eight sides, each having its 
door and windows. In the principal room 
was also a table with eight sides. By this 
happy arrangement, the head of each branch 
of the family could enter the house by his 
own door, and seat himself at his own head 
of the table. In 1741 Malcolm Groat sold 
the house, but now nothing remains of it but 
a small green mound. 
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CHRISTABEL asks several questions. We pay 
for nearly all the articles in the Magazine, 
but not for puzzle matter. We want the best 
dialogues that can be had, and we pay the 
highest prices for them. Most of our authors 
are known to us only by name, and we care 
not how old or how young they are, if they 
send us what we desire. Christabel wants to 
know what to talk about when she goes into 
company, especially with gentlemen. We are 
inclined to believe that those who talk the 
most say the least. The most accomplished 
“talkists,” according to the popular standard, 
indulge in small talk. The weather and the 
fashions are the chief topics. We advise 
Christabel to be herself, always and every- 
where — talk about that which interests her 
and those with whom she converses. If she 
insists upon being popular and fascinating as 
a ‘‘talkist,” she must indulge in much insin- 
cerity and nonsense; she must flatter vain and 
stupid people; she must ride the hobby of the 
one-idea man or woman; she must listen pa- 
tiently to all that foolish people say, and com- 
mend and admire even what she despises. 
We cannot recommend this course. We are 
afraid of the reigning belle, and the chief 
“talkist.” It is better to be a good listener 
than a good talker, and the former begets the 
latter. 


C. J. S. ¥. was for three years a page in 


the House of Representatives. He and sev- 
eral others have been so kind as to offer us 
the material for juvenile stories, of which the 
writers were to be the heroes. They have had 
a good many startling adventurés, and think 
they would be of interest to the readers of the 
‘best Juvenile Magazine in America.” Per- 
haps they would; but unfortunately we are 
supplied with materials which we cannot ex- 
haust for years. We are grateful to them for 
their kind offers, but we have neither the 
place nor the inspiration for their incidents. 
We advise them to write their own adventures. 


J. F. does not ask us to write his matter for 
him, but boldly launches out on the tide for 
himself. He sends us an article entitled ‘‘ My 
flower Garden, by a working boy;” and ina 
note he says, ‘‘ Please axept this short essay 
on my flower Garden if you do drop a note to 
me with any commisseration you may think 
Proper.” We did not ‘drop a note,” but we 
“commisserate” our young working friend 
none the less; though, if he means “‘ compen- 
sation,” as we suppose he does, we can only 
say that ‘virtue is its own reward.” The 
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writer’s flower garden is in the centre of the 
city; and he informs his readers that his 
grandmother, an old lady — which is rather a 
remarkable circumstance — enjoys sitting in 
the garden during the day. The essay con- 
cludes as follows: ‘‘My mother Enjoys to 
look at the flowers, and my sisters are over- 
joyed with my flower garden.” With all these 
happy results of the flower garden, our young 
friend ought not to ask any ‘‘ commisseration” 
for his essay. 


A Great READER. Our next correspond- 
ent is a great reader, and does not intimate 
that he desires to become an author, though 
we should not be at all surprised if his next 
favor were ‘‘a hunting story,” or ‘a love 
story.” But his letter is decidedly unique, 
and we insert the material portion of it: — 


feb 23 1871 

Mr Lee & Sheperd i am no fool nor 
bloockhead but i ‘am a great reader i am 
taking a paper but it dos not exatly suite me 
but it is a very good paper but to childish for 
me i like a long story ontce in a while a hunt- 
ing story and a love story to so i think yur 
magazine very well whitch is called Oliver 
Optic’s Magazine. i dont expect to take it just 
now right away but will after a whily. i would 
liketo sea a coppy or so if you would please to 
send me a coppy or so and if i can get a sub- 
scriber i would send you his name so i would 
like you would send me a premium list if you 
have sutch a thing i sean the advertizement 
in a ould magaizene. 


Korn Kriss has a recipe for removing ink 
from paper; but before we publish it, we 
should prefer to have it spelled right, espe- 
cially as it is ‘*poisineous.” We know of no 
market for cancelled postage stamps, though 
we remember that, a few years ago, some ras- 
cal played off a cruel hoax by offering a prize 
for a vast number of them, which induced a 
great many young people to collect them, in 
the hope of obtaining the desired number. 
The wretch kept himself in the dark, and 
thousands of boys and girls were disappointed 
and sadly laughed at. If any one buys them, 
except by the pound for paper stock, we should 
fear that he intended to make a felonious use 
of them. Should our correspondent be irre- 
sistibly impelled to collect cancelled stamps, 
we suggest that the walls of an attic chamber, 
or other apartment, covered with them, would 
be a curiosity worth looking at; but we doubt 
whether it ‘‘ would pay.” 
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69. (Sot) (he) (heart) (bee) (right eye) 
(tea) (mat) (tea) ERS (knot) (witch) (way) 
(the head lies)—So the heart be right, it 
matters not which way the head lies. 7o. 
Pigeon Hole Papers. 71. (Dandy lion) dan- 
delion, (blue-bell) blue belle, (two lips) tu- 
lips, (tube rows) tube-rose, (pans is) pansies, 
(violet), (four-o’-clock), (monks-hood). 72. 
1» Smelt. 2. Melee. 3. Elder. 4. Leeds. 5. 
Terse. 73. (D) (seat) (disk over SA) (lit ell) 
(mine) DANDOB (skewers) (tea) (heel) US 
(tree) of (Eve) (rye) (A) (C) (C) O (1000 
= M) P (50o=L) ISH (men) T — Deceit dis- 
covers a little mind, and obscures the lustre 
of every accomplishment. 74. 1. Unite, untie. 
2. Rule, lure. 3. Dame, mead. 4. Mean, 
mane. 5. Bolt, blot. 75. (ten eyes on poet) 
LAWRIE (8 = eight) — Tennyson, Poet 
Laureate. 76. Country-women. 77. (A quire) 
AHA (bitt in ewer) (youth) OF N (Eve) R 
(S peak in G) (ought) (butt) (tea) RUTH — 

Acquire a habit in your youth 

Of never speaking ought but truth. 
78. 1. Moss. 2. Sous. 3. Know. 4. Seen. 
— Moon, Suns. 79. (Ten E’s) (C) — Ten- 
nessee. 80. (G) (re) N (A) (D) (A) —Grena- 
da. 81. Bed-sheet. 82. (Big S and y) — Big 
Sandy. 83. (M on mouth) — Monmouth. 


Horati‘a 





Cross-WorpD ENIGMA. 


85. It is composed of five letters. 
My first is in play, but not in work; 
My second is in day-book, but not in clerk; 
My third is in soldier, but not in gun; 
My fourth is in heaven, but not in sun; 
My fifth is in bread, but not in bake; 
And my whole is a venomous snake. 
WIDE AWAKE. 





























FLORAL CHARADE. 


87. A popular flower is my initials, 
Far prettier than any artificials. 


1. Pretty, free-flowering, graceful plants, 
Somewhat resembling the Rodanthes. 
2. A tender perennial, flowers bright and fair, 
To do well must have the very best care. 
3- Curiously cut leaves, with flowers singular 
too, 

Colors mostly light and dark blue. 
4. Beautiful spikes of gay flowers are seen, 
And foliage of the richest green. 
5. Odd-looking flowers of a yellowish white, 
Plant some two to three feet in height. 

Moss ROsE. 
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DouBLE ACROSTIC. 


Concealed in the following quotation are 
the initials; the same quotation is from the 
finals : — 

88. ‘* Maud Muller on a summer’s day 

Raked the meadows sweet with hay.” 


One cross-word is concealed in each quotas 
tion: — 
‘«‘ She wore her hair in a fuzz a-top, 
Like a swab (the nautical term for mop).” 


“ Like that strange song I heard Apollo sing.” 


‘* Nay, sweet Undine, be not afraid! 
Enter their halls with footstep light.” 
“But it watched the dim Idea 
Spring forth into arméd thought.” 
Lorain LINCOLN. 


Musica REBus. 


89. 


Hoxy Poxy. 


Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 


go. My first is in April, but not in June; 

My second in early, but not in soon; 

My third is in road, but not in lane; 

My fourth is in horse, but not in mane; 

My fifth in wild, but not in tame; 

My whole — the Indians use the same. 
Rosa Moss. 


t 


<< 


GALT-POINT * 








SHAKESPEARIAN REBUS. 














93- Complete, I have a surface flat; 
But if you’ll now behead it, 

You'll find that you are fully that, 
When easily you’ll have read it. 


But now transpose, and I am what 
I have not been before — 
A roll of goods that can be found 


In any dry-goods store. IKE. 


GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 


DovusLe AcrostTICc. 


The initials and finals are the same; 
They form an ancient historical name. 


95- My whole is — for you to find out; 

5. The name of my fifth you have heard, no 
doubt, 

4. As well as my fourth, Shakespeare’s Othello; 

3- My third a most lovely hyacinth, of a light 
yellow; 

2. My second is a city in a neighboring state; 

1. My first was a wise man who saffered a sad 
fate. 

Moss ROsE. 


CHARADE. 
96. My first is composed of my second, 
while my whole belongs to my first. 
CoLumBIA. 








PicTror1AL ACROSTIC. 


DIAMOND PuZZLE. 


My diagonals are a strait : — 
98. 1. Aconsonant. 2.Averb. 3. A coun- 
try in Europe. 4. Little things. 5. A strait. 
6. An island. 7. A vehicle. 8. A remnant of 
cloth. g.A consonant. Humpty Dumpty. 


MusicaL REBvs. 


99. 





Rose. 


ANAGRAMS. 


too. 1. Go into acrane. 2. Tents in coins. 
3. Lose ourtin. 4. One ant’s soup. 5. Char 


my sole. 6. No tart ibex. 7. Ten nice lads. 
8. I need charms. g. Coal trades. 10. Hod 
climate. RESOLUTE. 





i CRYPTOGRAPH. 


tor. Ho, lacl ton hist a eval fo rates — 
A dowrl fo moglo dan soworr; 

Noe lafh teh ferig hatt roe su somec, 
Romf fels ew tonfe robwor. 
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Cross-Worp ENIGMA. 





102. My first is in coil, but not in twist; 
My second is in arm, but not in wrist; 
My third is in grass, but not in sod; 

My fourth is in fish, but not in cod; 

My fifth is in row, but not in fight; 

My sixth is in wrong, but not in right. 
My whole is a river in the United States. 
O. Liver. 

















MonoGRAM REBUS. 
{ 


—f 


Ole, 


Dovusie AcRosTIC. 


103. 
















The initials and finals of four words to be 
found in the following sentence give two pas- 
sions of man : — 

104. I gave the cloth to Meg, and thus pre- 
vented the engagement. ACTIVE. 









‘TRANSPOSITIONS. 







105. 1. Transpose a residence into one. 2. 
Taste into a dish. 3. Anger into dress. 
4. To incite into tosummon. 5. An African 
village into a bird. DEXTER. 

















DovusLe ACROSTIC. 


The initials and finals each give a girl's 
name : — 
106. 1. A boy’s name. 2. A girl’s name. 


3. Aboy’s name. 4. A girl’s name. 
Lorain LINCOLN. 











CHARADE. 


107. My first will be found on my second, 
while my whole will be-found in Maine. 
CoLuMBIA. 
















GEOGRAPHICAL PUZZLES. 






108. 109. 



















Gro. METRY. 








Hoxy Poky. 
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ETTERS should be directed to ‘‘ Eprror 
oF OLIVER OpTIc’s MAGAZINE, CARE OF 
Lee & SHEPARD, 149. Washington Street, 
Boston, Mass.” 
MONEY LETTERS should be addressed to LEE 
& SHEPARD, 149 Washington Street, Boston. 


Our usual big pile of letters lies before us. 
They are full of all sorts of head work, and we 
tremble when we think of our boys and girls, 
all over the United States, and some in Eu- 
rope, who have an interest in this pile. We 
should be glad to use the whole, but it is ut- 
terly impossible to print even half of those 
which are worthy of appearing on our pages. 
We are going to change the plan a little. We 
shall accept in this number about the usual 
quantity of puzzles, and, with the exception 
of the rebuses, it will appear in the next 
number. What does not appear, will not be 
used at all. In other words, we will accept as 
much as we think proper, and then insert in 
the next number all that the head work de- 
partment will contain, be it more or less. 
What does not appear then will never appear. 

Can Ski tell us whether any one for “ tur- 
bulent ” would ever guess ‘‘ Jacobinic” ? — We 
like the style of the Two Scribblers better than 
the substance. Bad grammar is not allowa- 
ble in the rebus, which would otherwise be very 
good — J make R. — Here is Humpty Dumpty 
again, with the work of his club jumbled to- 
gether on four pages of foolscap. We have 
not time or inclination to study up his expla- 
nations, such as “‘f. i. No. 48 is A.” Please 
let each of the club give his matter on a sepa- 
rate page of note paper, and not more than 


half a cord of it. Concentrate your brains, 
clubbists. 


Knick R. Bocker is too sharp on spelling; 
we gave the name of our correspondent as he 


wrote it. How is this?—from the letter be- 
fore us: ‘And that ¢o of a word that is very 
easy to spell.” Of ‘passed balls” Knick 





says, ‘‘ When a player is running between the 
bases, or is on a base, ready to vacate it, the 
ball is pitched for the next striker. If the 
‘catcher’ misses the ball, and it passes be- 
hind him, it is called a ‘ passed ball.’” — Ho- 
ratio’s poem is very well done, though rather 
crude in places. With some “ tinkering” it 
might be made available, and we shall not 
put it in the waste-basket.— Tip and Ted 
have done well; but the enigmas contain sin- 
gle letters, and the rebus is rather too full of 
tea-chests. 

‘Dialogues from Dickens” has already 
been published, and we fear that A. F. T.’s 
arrangement has been used. — ‘‘ The History 
of the Naval Academy,” D. Van Nostrand, 
New York, price one dollar, is the only work 
we know of relating to the Academy, of which 
Perry Sullivan inquires. He had better apply 
to the M. C. of his district. — We cannot yet 
inform C. H. P. what the Magazine will be 
next year. — Hocus Pocus solves most of the 
puzzles in the March number. We take the 
first rebus. —F. W. B. asks us for minerals 
collected abroad; we did not do it, except a 
few for our High School. The rebus is as old 
as the hills. — Ed. Ward must use more care 
in the preparation of his matter. 

We cannot do anything for Jack Jingle. — 
We can appreciate K. Itty’s story, and the 
labor she has bestowed upon it. We have 
read it; but we can only accept it for the 
W. B.— Hail, Columbia! We pocket the 
charades. — Will West indulges in bad gram- 
mar in his rebus, and the statement is not 
true. — Glad to hear from Ralph Rambler 
again, who thinks that ‘‘ The Doctor’s Daugh- 
ter” and ‘‘ The Spark of Genius ” are splendid 
stories. His Literary Society voted unani- 
mously to subscribe for this Magazine, which 
proves that Ralph and his associates are sen- 
sible to the last. 

Ned’s rebuses have been used. — Humpty 
Dumpty, alias Hiawatha, has a new idea, 
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viz., ‘‘ making a collection of the best writers 
in the universe.” We don’t believe they will 
allow themselves to be collected. O! he means 
photographs, we find farther along. We will 
see. Wedon’t know Moss Rose personally. — 
We take Dexter’s transpositions; please write 
plain, and don’t huddle the words. — Juvenis 
Aspiro’s rebuses are only fair. Any one can 
publish a book; but if the object is to sell it, 
only regular publishers can do so successfully. 
— G. Ander is in St Louis; of course we re- 
member the “ meek individual,” but not the 
rebuses, for we were in Europe six months 
ago. He can “spurt” again. 

Horatio’s “Crimea” is rather too blind. — 
Shade’s rebus shall be saved from the shade 
of the W, B. — W. W. C.’s rebus shall go to 
the artist. — We accept Lorain Lincoln’s 
double acrostic. — The original Clipper pro- 
tests because some one has stolen his name; 
it belongs to him. The definitions are not 
accurate enough in the decapitations. — St. 
Nic may try again. — We don’t see the ‘‘ day” 
in F. M. B.’s enigma. — Where is the g in 
H.’s Nottingham? The other reads, I A in D. 
‘*Tf neglected, not lamented.” Glad of it. — 
We don’t know the meaning of the phrase 
which is the subject of A. S. Cholar’s poem; 
and the rebuses are only fair. 

We have no idea what those things are in 
the G. of J. Mayker’s first rebus; and the 
second is too local. — F. B. M.’s Grand Car- 
nival is rather too late in the day. — N. Nick- 
elby repeats too much in the enigma, and we 
do not need any more cross-words this month. 
— We must let E. Fox’s buried cities remain 
where they are. — Num B. Skull enigma will 
do. Double entry will come easily enough 
from any work on the subject. — P. R. Ice’s 
rebuses are only fair, and we could not use 
the enigma within a reasonable time if we 
took it. — Faro must try again. — R. B. Gil- 
bert has drawn a map of the scene of the Lake 
Shore series, which is generally correct, but is 
upside down. We made a map of the country 
before we wrote, and our correspondent’s looks 
very much like it. It is hardly advisable to 
publish either now. 

A. G. S. compliments the Magazine very 
generously; we will consider his suggestion. 
— Steel Pen and father believe in Mr. Kellogg 
and our Mag; so do we. — Locust’s poetry is 
rather shaky; sense sacrificed to sound. — 
A.L. Amb’s enigma is too long drawn. — Ho- 
cus Pocus has become Resolute, but we think 
he mistakes the meaning of his former name. 
We select his anagrams. — Enits sends the 
third enigma on Lee & Shepard this month. 
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Shepard is an enigma himself, but he never 
spells himself Skeepherd. — Paul Pert thought 
he ‘would write the Magitine a short peace, 
and iff good enough pleas print.” As we have 
no confidence in his spelling, we can publish 
no more of his ‘‘ peace.” 

Rob Roy, Phila., asks what woman’s name 
Cain made use of when he struck Abel? He 
thinks it was Mehitabel, but we don’t believe 
it; he gught to have known English grammar 
better than to say so. Transpositions will do. 
We intend to notice everything in the Letter 
Bag. — We don’t believe in F. L. C.’s rebuses; 
some are old, and some are incorrect, as 
‘Don on dagger.” — Leno must not take Ho- 
ratio’s name; thanks for kind words; head 
work old or faulty, as, Cincinnati has been 
used, and every ship has not a yawl. H.V. 
is rather tame. — Hedwig enjoys Mr. Burn- 
ham’s poems very much, and sends us one of 
his beautifully drawn enigmas, which we 
gratefully accept. — Hudson must excuse the 
non-appearance of his matter. — There is de- 
cided merit in the T. B. C. enigma, but it has 
also decided faults. Write to some one you 
know in Philadelphia for the oars. 

Watch and Wait’s enigma comes too near 
home. He is enthusiastic over the Magazine, 
but too late for passed balls. — Mons. Drol- 
lerie, voulez vous essayer encore une fois? 
Vos énigmes ne sont pas trés-bonnes. Voyez 
W. C.—Tatnai’s double acrostic shall cer- 
tainly be used. Nobody can possibly be ahead 
of the M. P. G. M.!— One of G. Robin and 
B. Bird's rebuses will do. —C. J. W.’s enigma 
is not within our rule. — E. W. W.’s punctua- 
tion looks like an old acquaintance, and we 
must have a guaranty of its originality before 
we can print it. — We do not see anything in 
B. I. Smarck’s rebuses that we want. — Every 
letter received by the editor up to the middle 
of April has been noticed. 

Young Curiosity will find the titles of the 
stories which appeared in the first and second 
volumes of this Magazine in ‘‘ The Starry 
Flag Series.” The first of the ‘‘ Lake Shore 
Series” was also published in the second 
volume. We are not ready to announce 
what stories will appear next year.— 
C. D. G.’s rebus is only fair.— Fred G. T. 
wants our picture. After se- 
rious consideration, we have 
concluded to insert it here 
and now—the very last that 
ever was made. — We accept 
Hedwig’s beautiful rebus. — 

A. R. G. is right; a metre is 
nearer one and one twelfth 
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than one and one eighth yards; more nearly 
it is thirty-nine and three eighths inches. — 
Hickup thinks ‘‘the stories in this Magazine 
can’t be beat.” Possibly he is right; but they 
are read. Of course our correspondent is ex- 
cusable in the pencil matter; but when one 
is compelled by illness to use the pencil, he 
should say so at the beginning. Rebus ac- 
cepted. We generally notice a particularly 
neat letter when we see it. 

We take one of C. F. C.’s enigmas, but he 
should be more careful. — Fredsnell speaks 
very handsomely of the Magazine, and we 
take his double acrostic. He has found a boy 
who don’t know much — not a big thing, un- 
fortunately. —R. F. S.’s cross-word is very 
well done, but he did not spell the word 
right. — Dar’s puzzles are ‘no go.” — By 
and By’s rebuses are shaky. He sends the 
‘little darky,” which condemns the whole. — 
Boozy’s matter won’t do. — We stick on the 
machine with the keys (Esty) in W. and W.’s 
rebus. We keep it. — E. K. sends correct an- 
swers, but he must try again on the puzzles. 
— We must answer J. A. O. in the words of 
his rebus. ‘‘ Young America Abroad” has 
not been published in the Magazine; for 
prices, see the advertising pages. — Pluto’s 
rebuses are not up to the mark. — We can- 
not tell W. R. F. how the Young American 
Steam Engine is made.— We accept one of 
Nemo’s geographicals; the other is helped out 
with letters, to which we object; and ana- 
grams should have some spice to them. — 
Salt-Point’s shanty has been used, and the 
turn in the other is rather far-fetched. — Sirius 
thinks that Phil was not smart in the hands 
of a man. We are glad to hear it, and we 
commend him to the schoolmaster of Bureau 
County. 

We must decline to insert J. H. F.’s caba- 
listic address. We do not like to publish what 
we do not understand. — Will Bain will find 
the prices in the prospectus. — P. R. Ice’s 
last rebuses will not do, and we must adhere 
inflexibly to our rule in regard to young ladies. 
— Tim Orus’s enigma contains too many rep- 
etitions. — The one from Portland, no name, 
is open to the same objection. — Ajax begins 
with old matter; his Trojan namesake was 
strong, but lacked brains. — We take J. Osie’s 
cross-word. — Penwiper is welcome, and we 
doubt not he will be as useful as the article 
whose name he takes; but before that can be, 
he must write plainer. One word in his puz- 
zle may be read Fear, Flag, or Flay; and he 
does not send the answer. — We must com- 
mend Excelsior to his own motto. 
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We “except” George’s cross-word; that is, 
we cannot use it, because the answer is a 
‘* popular writer.” — We cheerfully welcome 
back our affectionate nephew, Harry F. P., 
but we cannot quite indorse his puzzles. — 
We will try to use Pedler’s first rebus. — As 
Moss Rose sends love for Jo¢k editors, we ac- 
cept one charade, which would pass without 
any recommendation; a mistake in the other. 
— We select the Pa. rebus of the Two Scrib- 
blers.— Fred W. K. is a young German, who 
devotes all his time to music; we shall be 
happy to hear from him, either by xo¢e or 
otherwise. — Ed. Ward doubts the statement 
about our Louisville subscribers in the April 
number; we know nothing about it; sorry we 
cannot use the puzzles. ‘‘Up the Baltic” in 
press. — We gave Pontiac’s caricature the go 
by; it was too late; we are grateful to him for 
his efforts. —If E. D. should live three years, 
he would not forgive us for printing his dia- 
logue, were we insane enough to do so.— 
W. A. S. needs a little more experience in 
writing before we can accept his articles. — 
We save Undine’s rebus. — Ajax’s second 
batch of rebuses are behind the times. 

We cannot tell how to ‘“‘rig the sails on 
C. M. H.’s boat without space and pictures. 
— The ‘‘Rome” of Hiawatha, ‘ formally” 
Humpty Dumpty, zs a noun, and we insist 
upon declining it. The writer, in the picture 
he draws in his letter, seems to be making a 
fearful row because examination is over. — We 
don’t see the point of Harry Barler’s authors; 
he wants Tempest’s address, and a specimen 
of the Boy’s Gazette. — We accept Lorain 
Lincoln’s charade.—Box 128, Morristown, 
must write the name plainer. — P. O. Ker, the 
‘* Army and Navy Stories ” were all published 
before the Magazine was started. —S. A. R. 
Dine may inform the young lady that the 
‘little fish biled in ‘ile’” is quite correct. 
We intend to cross the continent some time. 
—Joe Shakespeare’s rebus contains both ends 
of the grave; the other end is indefinite; the 
rest won’t do. — Loquax’s enigma depends too 
much on the price of gold; a war might make 
it a fall instead of ‘‘ arise.” — Not Hobokan, 
Romulus. — We are much obliged to Mark Man- 
ly for his base ball reports, but we cannot use 
them now. — We accept Nimrod’s cross-word. 

Scot, in pencil. —L. Bow’s rebus is only 
fair; write to the amateurs for the informa- 
tion. — We will give J. A. S.’s rebus to the 
artist. — Resolute’s Hidden Towns are capital. 
— Old Subscriber had better write to Benj. O. 
Woods, 351 Federal Street, Boston, for the 
price in gold of the Novelty Press; we don’t 
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know what kind he wants. — The cross-word 
of the Dauntless Club is slipshod, and has not 
even the doubtful merit of rhyming. There 
should be some music in these things, and we 
hope the writer will continue to be dauntless, 
and try again. — Ray Hunter thinks ours is 
a very nice Magazine, and is especially pleased 
with the printing of it. We wish we could 
say as much of the May number. — We know 
nothing of the printing-press about which 
Ovid inquires.: We save his rebus. — In Troy’s 
acrostic, ‘‘cunning” and “artfully” are not 
synonymes. — We preserve A. B’hoy’s geo- 
graphical. — Leonidas does not select the best 
definitions for his purpose, in his puzzle. His 
namesake did better before Thermopyle. 

We are not quite sure whether Ajax borrows 
or not, but we should like to inquire why he 
sends us ‘‘ Never give up,” without intimating 
that it is not original. We feel compelled to 
drop the whole thing into the W. B. — A. Rith- 
metic: suggestion about problems is hardly a 
new one, for we have published them occa- 
sionally in the head work columns. We do 
not think the series to which our correspond- 
ent alludes is suitable for these pages. The 
first volume is in press now, and it would be 
an old story next year. The editor has writ- 
ten a great deal besides stories for the Maga- 
zine. We keep the word-squares. 

Everybody, including Fred Somebody, Wa- 
tertown, N. Y., should write proper names very 
plainly, or we cannot print their addresses. 
A merciful editor is merciful to his printer, 
and we will not hold a Christian man who 
bears our own name responsible for the vil- 
lanous chirography of some of our corre- 
spondents. What does a C and five pot-hooks, 
all\in a row, looking exactly alike, mean? — 
Thomas H. Kerr evidently desires to take a 
lease of our Wish Correspondents column; 
but we are glad that he does not intend to be 
disappointed if we fail to comply with his 
modest desires. Two lines are as many as we 
can give to one correspondent, for this depart- 
ment is becoming a big thing. Bent & Co.’s 
‘*Sunbeam” is a very pretty paper. .A little 
more “ blanket” on the press, and the poetry 
should be in the middle of the column. — We 
are very glad to hear from Commodore, but 
we don’t “‘hanker arter” his conundrum. — 
Half a dozen, sometimes a dozeh and a half, 
of our correspondents desire answers in a par- 
ticular number, when their letters come three 
weeks after that number is all stereotyped. 

Wish CorRESPONDENTS. — Fred G. Tuttle, 
Box 219, Rutland, Vt., wants a second-hand 
Novelty Press and specimens of boys’ papers. 
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— Champion Stamp Company, just organized, 
416 Burnside Street, Chicago, Ill. —A. F. Stet- 
son, Box 95, Auburn, Me., stamps and auto- 
graphs. — Fred B. Yale, Box 37, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., specimens of amateur papers. — 
Dar, Box 35, Media, Pa., with Herbert and 
Tommy Toppleton; we have not the addresses 
he asks for.—Borsen & Brother, dealers in 
stamps and coins, 198 Genesee Street, Buffa- 
lo, N. Y. (Ten cents will not buy one of our 
Magazines now.) — John A. Oaks, Elkhart, 
Ind., specimens of amateur papers. — Charles 
K. Farley, Almont, Mich., will subscribe and 
contribute to amateur papers. — William H. 
Engel, Box 244, Lansingburg, N. Y., stamps. 
— Penwiper, Box 89, Charlestown, N. H., 
specimens of amateur papers. — W. H. Whit- 
tier, Amherst, Mass., stamps.—S. H. Ray, 
2 Westbridge Street, Utica, N. Y., specimens 
of amateur papers, and a second-hand Novelty 
Press. — Harry F. Pollock, 1239 South Fifth 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa., authors, artists, and 
specimens of amateur papers. — Willie D. Tux- 
bury, Windsor, Vt., amateur papers. — Clark 
Smith, 49 Ninth Street, Cincinnati, O., ‘‘ ama- 
ture” papers, and a second-hand Novelty Press. 
— Undine, Box 1397, Baltimore, Md., wants 
amateur papers. — Brockway & Martin, Box 
1550, Watertown, Jefferson Co., N. Y., ama- 
teur papers. — Green & Co., stamp importers, 
530 Court Street, Reading, Pa. — Tom C. O. 
Cooper, Soquel, Cal., birds’ eggs, things in 
general, and specimens of amateur papers. — 
Joe Shakespeare, Box 143, Brattleboro’, Vt. — 
Ralph C. Perry, Ashville, Buncombe Co., 
N. C.—Josiah Barfield (Nimrod), Box 117, 
Turner’s Junction, Du Page Co., IIl., boats 
and boating. — Geo. Metry, care V. & S., 
Mount Pleasant, O. — L. Bow, Box 438, Rock- 
land, Me. — E. H. Marble, Box 927, Worces- 
ter, Mass. — Nettleton, Box 139, New Wil- 
mington, Lawrence Co., Pa., with printers 
and editors. — Whisperer, 14 Nesbitt Street, 
Newark, N. J., specimens of amateur papers. 
—F. L. Walker, Box 4858, New York City, 
old coins to sell.—T. B. Ludlow, Box 72, 
Westchester, N. Y., post-marks. — Ray Hun- 
ter, Box 750, Concord, N. H., with C. Percy, 
Jr., and others. — Thomas H. Tray, 171 First 
Place, Brooklyn, N. Y., stamps, coins, auto- 
graphs, and specimens of amateur papers. — 
L. H. V., 602 North Tenth Street, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.— G. W. G., 407 Broadway Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis., specimens of amateur pa- 
pers. — H. J. Leslie, Drawer 67, Watertown, 
N. Y.— Thomas H. Kerr, Box 1886, San 
Francisco, Cal., amateur papers, and a sec- 
ond-hand Novelty Press. 
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TWO NEW STORIES. 


ITH this number closes the first half 

year of OLIveR OpTic’s MAGAZINE in 
its new and improved form. Hundreds of 
letters from our young friends, and older ones 
too, assure us that they like the Magazine 
better than ever, though many of them wish 
it would come oftener. We believe we have 
given all, and more than all, the publishers 
promised, and both publishers and editors 
will continue to make such improvements as 
time and experience suggest. 

In the next number will be commenced 
Oliver Optic’s new story, ‘‘ Brvouac AND 
BATTLE; OR, THE STRUGGLES OF A SOL- 
DIER,” in which Phil Farringford will relate 
his adventures in a new field of action. 
Elijah Kellogg’s new story, ‘*‘The Spark of 
Genius; or, The College Life of James Traf- 
ton,” concluded in this number, will be fol- 
lowed in the next number by a new story in 
the same vein, entitled ‘‘THz SoPpHOMORES 
OF RADCLIFFE; OR, JAMES TRAFTON AND HIS 
Bosom Frienps.” ‘‘ THE DocTor’s DAUGH- 
TER” will be continued till the close of the 
year; and during the last half year, a great 
variety of interesting stories will be published, 
including two from the pen of a highly gifted 
New York lady, and a series of Hunting and 
Fishing Adventures, by Colonel Brewerton. 

The Editorial Correspondence will contain 
letters from Rome and Florence; several from 
Spain, and one from London, the latter hav- 
ing an account of the editor’s visit to Tours 
and other cities of France, in one of the most 
exciting periods of the war. The several de- 
partments of the Magazine will be all pre- 
pared with care, and with a desire to meet the 
wants of our numerous readers. It will be 
seen that the present number contains sixteen 
extra pages, which will be given in several of 
the remaining numbers for this year. The 
publishers are still confident that they are 
furnishing the cheapest and the best work of 
the kind in the country, and we again invite 
our young friends to renew their efforts to 
increase our circulation. 
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EAR BOYS AND GIRLS: The Sea of 
Marmora was delightfully smooth, and no 


.one had the slightest excuse for seasickness. 


We watched the receding mountains of Turkey, 
looking upon Europe and Asia in the same 
glance, and the islands of the sea, until it was 
too dark to see anythihg more. The passen- 
gers were English, French, and Greek, while 
the judge and ourself represented America. 
Several Greek ladies sang and played upon 
the piano during the evening, and the cabin 
of the Scamandre was really quite cheerful. 
Our state-room was large, airy, and comfort- 
able, and we slept till six the next morning, 
when the stopping of the vessel awoke us. 
We dressed, and going on deck, found that we 
were off a fortified town on the Asiatic side of 
the strait. On the other side was also a town, 
with extensive fortifications on both sides. 
Several long and singular-looking boats came 
alongside, and three hundred Turkish soldiers, 
who had come down in the steamer, were 
landed by them. 

At half past seven the voyage was resumed. 
The weather was mild and pleasant; there 
was not a cloud to be seen, and the sea was as 
smooth asa mill-pond all day long. In the 
morning we had a slight sensation, when a 
war steamer headed for us and fired a gun. 
Some thought she might be a Prussian vessel ; 
but the suggestion was absurd. The steamer 
was French, and having sent her despatches 
to the Scamandre, we went on our way. In 
the evening another man-of-war stopped us 
on the way for the same purpose. Nothing 
can be more delightful than sailing through 
the Archipelago in pleasant weather. Islands 
are always in sight, and often a score of them 
atonce. They are all hilly, the smaller ones 
looking like mountain-tops rising from the 
sea. But they are not picturesque or interest- 
ing in themselves, being generally bare, with- 
out trees, or any signs of habitation. We 
saw Mitylene, Tenedos, Negropont, Scio, and 
many other islands. Just at dark we were off 
Cape Doro. We retired early, expecting to 


look upon the Acropolis in the morning. 
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At half past three the stopping of the steam- 
er, and a great noise on deck, awoke us. We 
made our toilet, and hastened out of the cabin. 
It was dark, but by the light of the lanterns 
we saw several petticoated Greeks. With Mr. 
Manning, a London barrister, we went to the 
captain, who politely informed us that the 
steamer would remain in port but one hour. 
We remonstrated, and insisted upon going up 
to Athens. He was excited then, and declared 
he would not wait a moment for us. We had 
been told in Constantinople that the steamer 
would be in port five hours, and we had bought 
tickets to Messina on the strength of this 
assurance. Great was the indignation of our 
English friends, and great was our own, at the 
manner in which we had been duped. The 
idea of being at the Pirzus, and not seeing 
Athens, was ridiculous; but there seemed to 
be no help for it, and we were obliged to 
smother our wrath. We had talked with peo- 
ple who had been there, and all agreed that a 
day in Athens was enough for any one, except 
an enthusiast in the Greek classics. The 
guide-books say there is not much to be seen 
in the city, and there was no steamer by which 
we could leave in less than a week. Between 
the two evils of not seeing Athens, and being 
obliged to remain there a week, the former 
was the less; and with “heroic self-denial,” 
‘we permitted the Scamandre to bear us out of 
the port of the Pirzus. 

But we were not altogether cheated out of 
what we had anticipated, for, in sptte of the 
protestations of the captain, the steamer did 
not depart till after six o'clock, when it was 
almost sunrise, and we had light enough to 
see all that was in sight. From the hurricane 
deck, with a glass, we saw the Acropolis quite 
distinctly, and made a hasty sketch of the 
port. Of course we haf a great many big 
thoughts about Themistocles and his fleets, - 
which had once floated on the waters of the 
land-locked harbor. The steamer passed out 
of the port between the ruins of the ancient 
mole-heads, which still remain, and form a 
very narrow entrance. We were favored with 
another splendid day, and the shores of Greece 
were in sight, often very near, till the dark- 
ness shut them out from our view. The coun- 
try looks barren and forbidding. The surface 
is mountainous and rocky, with not a tree to 
relieve its rugged monotony. Its valleys are 
green and fertile; but from the sea, nothing 
can be more uninviting than Greece. Occa- 
sionally, on some arm of the sea, a town was 
seen, in which every house seemed to have 
been freshly whitewashed. The wonder is, 





that so poor a country could have produced 
so many great men. We went within a stone’s 
throw of Cape Malea, the south-east point of 
the Morea. It is a rough and rocky head- 
land. On the sharp declivity of the hill is the 
house of a man who is called the ‘‘ hermit.” It 
looks like a heap of stones, half the dwelling 
being below the surface of the ground. The 
story is, that its occupant was saved from the 
wreck of a vessel, and lived here for forty 
years. He did not show himself as the steam- 
er passed, according to his usual custom, 
and had failed to do so when some of our fel- 
low-passengers came by, a few weeks before; 
and it was surmised that he was either sick or 
dead. We went between the Island of Cerigo 
and the main land, and at dark saw Cape 
Matapan. 

The next morning we were out of sight of 
land, with a strong wind and considerable sea. 
Several of the passengers were sick, including 
our friend the barrister. On board were sev- 
eral Frenchmen, who had left their business 
in Constantinople to fight for their country. 
They were sure they should drive the Prus- 
sians out of France. One of them had been 
in the United States, had served in the war of 
the rebellion, and said he was at one time in 
command of the Ninth Massachusetts Battery. 
On the following morning, at half past three, 
we were in the harbor of Messina. It was 
quite dark when we went on deck, and the 
lights of the city, which is partly built on the 
sides of the hills, rose from the water to a 
great height, till they mingled with the stars 
in the sky, making a very pleasant picture. 
We went to the Hotel Victoria, which is very 
good, and remained there till the afternoon of 
the next day. We rode out to the village, on 
the north-eastern point of Sicily, gazed upon 
Scylla and Charybdis, and saw Stromboli in 
the distance. We went to the Cathedral 
in the city, where an autograph letter of the 
Virgin Mary is religiously preserved. We 
walked and rode through the orange and lem- 
on groves, and spent a delightful hour in the 
elevated, gardens of the Avvocato Santi De 
Cola. 

We intended to visit Palermo, but there was 
no steamer for four days, and we went to Na- 
ples. The voyage is a very pleasant one, the 
steamer passing between Scylla and Charyb- 
dis, and affording the traveller a near view of 
Stromboli, as well as of several other curious- 
ly formed islands. We landed at Naples 
at seven in the morning; and though the 
steamer moored within a hundred feet of the 
shore, we were obliged to land in a boat. The 
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custom-house examination was quite severe, 
and some of the passengers were ‘‘ caught.” 
Our Commissionnaire was a mulatto, born in 
Philadelphia, had been in Italy for many 
years, and spoke Italian better than English. 
We went to the Hotel d'Amerique, which is 
very good, but too near the outlet of one of 
the great sewers to be a healthy situation. 
Dominick, the head waiter, was a capital 
fellow. 

We visited the churches, the National Mu- 
seum, the Cemetery, the Castle of St. Elmo, 
with the Monastery. of San Martino, from 
which a fine view of the city and its surround- 
ings is obtained. We devoted a day to Pom- 
peii, and were surprised to find so much of 
the ancient city exhumed. The excavation is 
still in progress, and in the gardens of several 
of the houses, recently unearthed, the statuary 
is set up in its original places, instead of 
being carried to the museum in Naples. We 
drove out to the ruins, distant about fourteen 
miles, in a carriage. The road was dry and 
dusty; but there is much to be seen on the 
way, which compensates for the discomfort of 
the long ride. The next day we ascended 
Vesuvius. - From the village of Portici we 
rode to the Hermitage on horseback, over a 
very rough road most of the way. A portion 
of the route lies through fields of lava, thrown 
At the fdot of the 


up in the recent eruptions. 
cone the horses were left, for the rest of the 
ascent must be made on foot, er in a chair car- 
ried on the shoulders of four men. The judge 
had spoken for one of these chairs, but two 
had been sent up. We were invited to take 


the other — price thirty francs. We declined, 
and resisted all overtures made by the men. 
We started to walk, and found it was a hard 
road to travel. A rude, zigzag path had been 
made in the crumbling lava and ashes, which 
look just like a pile of blacksmith’s cinders. 
The ‘‘ walkist” sinks below his ankles at every 
step, and the stuff yields so that one can have 
no strong foothold. A stout fellow passed a 
strap with a loop in the end over his shoul- 
der, and we grasped it with both hands. We 
tugged, scrambled, and scrabbled up about a 
hundred feet, When our wind was all gone. 
We “caved in,” and took the chair, which was 
a bad blunder, for we were in a violent per- 
spiration after our efforts. The seat is a com- 
mon wooden arm-chair, riers poles lashed 
to it, the ends of which are placed on the 
shoulders of four men. The slope is about 
forty-five degrees, and you are required to 
lean against the back of your chair. Looking 
down, you feel very ‘ pokerish,” and have a 
suspicion at first that you are to be pitched 
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over backwards down some hundreds of feet; 
but here, as elsewhere, it is best to ‘‘ look up.” 

The men stop to rest several times, for the 
labor is very severe, even for those who are 
used to it. We were thoroughly chilled by 
the cold air of the mountain-top, and were 
compelled to make the last stage on foot, in 
order to get warm. At the top, near the great 
crater, we halted behind a wall of lava blocks, 
built by the guides to keep off the wind. Here 
we lunched, seated on a rock, from under 
which smoke from the volcano issued. When 
well rested, we walked to the verge of the 
principal crater. The strong wind drove 
dense volumes of sulphurous smoke into our 
faces, and we were nearly choked by its 
fumes, though we covered our mouths and 
noses with handkerchiefs. We could endure 
it only a moment, and then fled in hot haste. 
We passed around the cone, gazed into sev- 
eral cavernous holes, from which steam and 
gas issued in strong currents. We tossed our 
handkerchief into one, but the blast of hot air 
threw it up again instantly. An Italian loafer, 
with eggs, grapes, bread, and wine, sacrile- 
giously called Lackryma Christi, had followed 
us to sell his wares. He roasted the eggs, and 
they were well done; but as the villain had 
no salt, we could only taste of one. 

The path the first half of the way is too 
steep to descend in the chairs. A man on 
each side took us by the arms, just as a couple 
of policemen gobble up a drunkard, and con- 
ducted us to a point where the hand-car was 
available. We made good time in descend- 
ing. As we mounted the small horse, the 
chair-bearers put in their claims for money, 
and we were foolish enough to give them a 
franc apiece, though all charges are paid at 
the office in Portici. We rode down the rough 
path, where the horse often had to step down 
one or two feet at once. We had been on 
a horse but once before for twenty-six years, 
and we don’t intend to do it again for twenty- 
six years to come, if we can avoid it. We 
were terribly lame and shaken up, and never 
so tired before in all our life. We paid the 
fees, and the day’s work for two cost us over a 
hundred francs. The horses were five francs 
each; the guide, including his horse, eleven 
francs; holding horses, two francs; stick, half 
a franc. 

We took a very bad cold in the scrape, which 
lasted us a fortnight; but after a day’s rest, we 
started for Rome, deeming it prudent to get 
away from the sewers of Naples. We staid 
there long enough to see all its sights in detail, 
but we have not space even to mention them 
in a letter. OLIVER OPTIC. 
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THE WELCOME SHOWER. 


A FOUR-PART SONG. 
Words by ARTHUR AURIS. Music by D. F. Hopazs. 


TENOR. 
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1. Joy, joy, joy, joy, Joy for the welcome shower. The parch-ed earth Receives new birth, 
ALTO. : 




















2. Joy, joy, joy, joy, Joy for the -wehobibd shower.Now wens and bird The dropshave heard 
BASS. 














And ev’ - ry __ leaf and droop - ing flower, Lifts high its head, From low-ly bed, 


_ 2 2ouueUl 


On ev’ - ry bush andleaf~ y bower, And join. the strain, With sweet re - frain, 





3. 


Joy, joy, joy, joy, 
~ Joy for the welcome shower. 
‘And joy-ous hail'the welcome shower. Man hears the sound 

With jey. profound ; 

With gratitude receives "the dower, 
That brings new life, 
And beauty rife ; 

And joyous the welcome, shower. 


4. 


Joy, joy, joy, joy, 
: Joy for the welcome shower. 
And joy- ous hail the weloome shower. A chorus clear 
f Now raise we here, 
With beast and bird, bush, leaf, and, flower, 
To God above, 
Who rules in love, 
And joyous hail the a shower. 
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